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Chapter I 


Baptism in the Ecumenical Scene 


The discussion of baptism has now become a part of the 
ecumenical movement even though the significance of this 
development has not been fully appreciated. It has long been 
assumed in many quarters, especially among those churches 
whose baptismal practice is immersion of believers, that 
baptism is so much a point of controversy that it can scarcely 
be discussed dispassionately in gatherings where Christian 
unity is the goal. Present developments make it clear that 
the future will see such discussions on a scale and in an 
atmosphere never before achieved. For Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) this development will be most welcome, 
for these churches have held that baptism is one issue that 
must be settled if union and unity are to be achieved. 

The ecumenical discussions of baptism are relatively late 
arrivals on the scene. Since the modern emergence of the 
ecumenical movement from the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference of 1910, almost half a century ago, baptism has not 
been seriously considered as a factor in Christian unity. In 
part, this relative neglect may have been due to the early 
dominance of ecumenical discussions by the Life and Work 
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emphasis, and the tendency to avoid that which might lead 
to controversy. With the rising influence of Faith and Order, 
discussions of “order” centered chiefly on the clergy in rela- 
tion to the Eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper, with the assump- 
tion, probably, that settlement of the question in that con- 
nection would automatically carry the settlement of the 
question of baptism. It is now becoming clearer that the 
problems relating to baptism, while similar to, are not identi- 
cal with those relating to the Lord’s Supper. For example, 
while there are many churches that would deny the “validity” 
of a communion service conducted by other than a “rightly 
ordained” clergy, there is little if any tendency to place the 
same restrictions on the validity of baptism. 

A further possible reason for delay in coming to the con- 
sideration of baptism is that ecumenical gatherings and dis- 
cussions have been swayed largely by the great European 
churches which are based upon the practice of infant bap- 
tism, and by their American counterparts. In Europe, in 
general, the pattern of church life is that of the Volkskirche, 
or national church, in which the inhabitants of a given 
territory are assumed to be members of the church by reason 
of their residence there, and thus baptism is administered 
to the infant children of all families. Under this concept, the 
Anglican, the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Orthodox 
Churches became dominant in their respective areas. Al- 
though the degree of official establishment varies from coun- 
try to country, and although govermental support is by no 
means as strong in any country as it was some years ago, 
yet the atmosphere is the same. These churches, which are 
exactly those most prominent in the leadership of the ecu- 
menical movement, have been only slightly aware of the 
prevalence of the practice of administering baptism largely 
(if not exclusively) to believers in other lands. In America, 
the theological descendants of the European Volkskirche do 
not, of course, operate in the same ecclesiastical atmosphere; 
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but their inheritance of the practice of infant baptism no 
doubt has served to prevent the European churches from 
realizing the situation in America, as it applies to the discus- 
sion of baptism. These American churches (such as the 
Methodist and the Presbyterian) are prominent in the ecu- 
menical movement; and their prominence has tended to 
obscure the importance of the practice of believers’ baptism, 
sO conspicuous in this country. Of the churches active in the 
ecumenical movement, the practice of believers’ baptism is 
represented by only two large groups, the American Baptists 
and the Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ). These 
constitute a numerical minority within the ecumenical move- 
ment, and it is probable that this has led to the assumption 
that the position these groups hold is far less significant than 
it really is. 

At any rate, for whatever reasons the discussion of baptism 
may have been pushed aside, it has now emerged as one of 
the major items. It is an easy prediction that this topic will 
be of primary importance in the forthcoming Third As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. This emergence 
may be traced in part to the simple circumstance that the 
Second Assembly, held at Evanston in 1954, brought the 
leaders of the ecumenical movement into mid-America where 
the strength of American churches is linked with congrega- 
tional government, voluntary acceptance of church mem- 
bership by conversion, and the baptism of believers, often 
by immersion. It is certain that this contact developed among 
many ecumenical leaders an understanding of the real 
strength and importance of this baptismal position. Even 
earlier, however, the topic of baptism had been brought to 
the attention of the Faith and Order Movement. In 1937, 
in a document titled The Ministry and the Sacraments, pre- 
pared for the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, 
a section was devoted to baptism. In that document, William 
Robinson, a leading figure among British Churches of Christ, 
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made a sharp and clear statement of the case for believers’ 
baptism. In part, Dr. Robinson said: 


If the practice of baptism is to be justified, it must be 
justified on the ground that the church practices it. Infant 
baptism was gradually introduced to the Christian Church 
after the Apostolic Age. This would not in itself be suf- 
ficient ground for its rejection, nor is it the real ground on 
which Disciples have rejected it. They have done so be- 
cause in its history it has been associated with sub-personal 
and semi-magical views of the workings of God’s grace.’ 


Dr. Robinson went on to say that the sacrament of bap- 
tism could not be addressed to infants a few days old unless 
it was emptied of all content and reduced to the level of 
a church ceremony without power to convey the moral 
action of God. So sure was Dr. Robinson of his ground that 
he asserted that to Disciples of Christ, the introduction of 
infant baptism was the fundamental error of Christendom. 

The typical response of the pedobaptist viewpoint in the 
Conference was given by Bishop Headlam, who wrote a 
summary of the papers presented and of the issues thus dis- 
closed. He felt that “adequate answers” had been given to 
the position expressed by Prin. Robinson, and added, “The 
child in baptism is made a member of the divine society and 
brought into personal relations with God through Christ.’” 
His statements indicate that at that time pedobaptist scholars 
held that the position of believer-baptism was maintained by 
so few and was supported by such slight evidence that it 
might be set aside as a factor in unity negotiations. In view 
of the appearance of Barth’s book in less than a decade after 
the Edinburgh Conference, the bishop’s disposal of Prin. 
Robinson’s paper seems to have been too casual. 


1From The Ministry and the Sac t dited by Rod Dunk 
Published 1937'by'S.C:Al > Pree Londonce pee ea erie Dunkecler, (PO eeu 


*Ibid., pp. 543-544. 
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Twenty years later, in 1957, the Division of Studies of 
the World Council of Churches gave official recognition to 
the importance of baptism. Their publication pointed out 
the rising interest in baptism, and the fact that the “‘one 
baptism,” while a ground of unity for some, is a real barrier 
to others. In connection, a select bibliography, running 
eventually to some 29 titles, was published. This included 
articles and books published after 1941 by Italian, French, 
German, Swiss, English, and American writers. Church re- 
actions were drawn from the Church of Scotland, the Lu- 
theran, the Reformed, the Roman Catholic, and Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ). The document was pre- 
pared for the use of the Faith and Order Commission of 
the World Council of Churches, which met at New Haven, 
Connecticut, in June, 1957. The Commission studied a Work- 
ing Paper on Baptism, prepared in Europe. Later in the same 
year, the North American Faith and Order Conference was 
held in Oberlin, Ohio. One study section considered “Bap- 
tism into Christ” as a feature of ‘““The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek.” Growing out of the Oberlin gatherings was 
George Hunt’s book, A Guide to Christian Unity, which pre- 
sents a chapter on “Does Baptism Divide or Unite the 
Church?” Another volume, Christian Unity in North America, 
a symposium edited by J. Robert Nelson, also has a number 
of approaches to the place of baptism in discussions of unity. 
Under the auspices of the World Council of Churches, a 
youth Faith and Order Consultation on Baptism and Con- 
firmation was held in Holland, in January, 1958. 

Interest in baptism, not only in relation to Christian unity, 
but with a view to increasing the understanding and deepen- 
ing the meaning of the rite, is reflected in various church 
groups. The Church of Scotland appointed a special com- 
mission to study the topic, which has rendered annual re- 
ports each year beginning in 1955. The Church of England, 
profoundly disturbed because large numbers of persons were 
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apparently coming to regard the baptism of infant children 
as something to be practiced almost without any genuine 
Christian significance, launched a baptismal reform move- 
ment more than a decade ago. It was in relation to this 
movement that one of the most important recent books on 
baptism was written: The New Testament Doctrine of 
Baptism, by W. F. Flemington. 

Perhaps the most influential force toward bringing bap- 
tism into open discussion was the publication of a small 
book by Karl Barth, eminent European theologian. His 
book, published in German in 1943 and in English in 1948, 
under the title, The Teaching of the Church Regarding 
Baptism, will doubtless be regarded eventually as an epoch- 
making document in the discussion of baptism. Barth’s book 
is so important that it merits a brief review of his argument. 

In some respects, Barth’s discussion of baptism is much 
like that of Alexander Campbell, leading figure among 
Christian Churches a century ago. Like Campbell, Barth is 
sharp and drastic. Many of the things Barth says are, in fact, 
more cutting than anything Campbell wrote. Further, Barth 
(again like Campbell) proposes to start with the New Testa- 
ment teaching and practice of baptism, making the scriptures 
the norm for the church in our time. Still further, Barth 
proposes not only to talk, largely in disagreement with the 
practice of his own church, about baptism; he proposes to 
launch a reform movement without, however, suggesting the 
possibility of a division over the issue. 

On the other hand, Barth is unlike Campbell when he 
makes no direct connection between the doctrine and prac- 
tice of baptism, on the one hand, and Christian unity on the 
other. According to Campbell some degree of uniformity in 
this area is requisite to the achievement of unity; Barth does 
not speculate in this direction. Barth’s interest seems to be 
the reforming of the doctrine, and especially the practice 
of baptism within his own church, using the New Testament 
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as a criterion. In this he is more like Alexander Campbell 
during the time that he edited the Christian Baptist (1823- 
30). Further, Barth (unlike Campbell) does not propose a 
remedy for what he sees so clearly as wrong. While he de- 
cisively rejects the practice of infant baptism, he stops short 
of proposing what to do in order to bring the church to 
correctness. In particular, he rejects “rebaptism” of those 
baptized in infancy; but does not suggest any positive pro- 
cedures. Alexander Campbell, on the contrary, had a remedy 
for exactly the same situation. His proposal was to immerse, 
upon a profession of faith as adults, those who were bap- 
tized as infants. This, he believed, was the way to Christian 
unity. 

In his book, Barth, following the trend in most modern 
writing on the subject, pays little attention to the adminis- 
trator of baptism. Differing from the tradition among Chris- 
tian Churches, Barth says little about the form of Christian 
baptism. He writes: 


Primitive baptism carried out [by immersion] had in 
its mode... the character of a direct threat to life, suc- 
ceeded by the corresponding deliverance . . . the raising 
from baptism. One can hardly deny that baptism carried 
out as immersion . . . showed what was represented in far 
more expressive fashion than did the affusion which later 
Became customary.® 


Generally speaking, says Barth, the custom followed in 
baptism is to be called good or bad as it more or less ade- 
quately represents such a process. The discussion of the 
mode, however, is not Barth’s major concern. 

Barth roots everything in the divine initiative, God’s 
outreach for man’s redemption. Unless we start here, says 
Barth, nothing that happens in baptism is of any importance. 


8The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism, by Karl Barth, p. 9. Published 
1948 by S.C.M. Press, London. 
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Ultimately, Barth rests the significance of baptism in the 
death and the resurrection of Jesus Christ, as portrayed in the 
New ‘Testament. 

Because of his starting with the New Testament, and be- 
cause he writes from within one of the Volkskirche (in which 
infant baptism has always been the practice), Barth’s dis- 
cussion of the proper subjects of baptism is of the most ex- 
treme importance. He launches a decisive attack upon both 
the theory and the practice of the baptism of infants. Turn- 
ing back to the New Testament, he discerns there that faith, 
in the sense of a voluntary acceptance, is prerequisite to the 
administering of baptism. So his definition of baptism asserts: 
“Baptism is, in the New Testament, in every case, the indis- 
pensable answer to an unavoidable question, by a man who 
has come to faith.’”* 

His radical rejection of the practice of infant baptism is 
stated in these vigorous words: 


Neither by exegesis nor from the nature of the case can 
it be established that the baptized person can be merely 
a passive instrument. Rather it may be shown, by exegesis 
and from the nature of the case, that in this action the 
baptized is an active partner, and that at whatever stage 
of life he may be, plainly no infans can be such a person.° 


From here, Barth goes on to consider the passages in the 
New Testament that have customarily been cited to show 
that infant baptism was the practice in New Testament 
times. He refers to Jesus’ blessing of little children (as in 
Matthew 19:13) with the observation that this is “plainly 
no proof that such children are to be baptized without 
question.” He refers to 1 Corinthians 7:14, and Paul’s state- 
ment that the children of Christian parents are holy, by 
saying: 


*Ibid., p. 42. 
"Ibid., p. 41. 
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This signifies as little that these children are to be bap- 
tized as that the same is said of the husband sanctified by 
a believing wife, or the wife sanctified by a believing 
husband.°® 


He points out that Acts 2:39, where the promise is “for 
you and your children,” testifies only to the universality in 
time, but not to the authorization of the baptism of infants. 
Colossians 2:11f clearly mentions both baptism and circum- 
cision, but it does not follow that baptism, like circumcision, 
is to be administered to babies. In the household baptisms 
(as Acts 16:15; Acts 18:8; and 1 Corinthians 1:16) the 
sequence of preaching, faith, and baptism is invariably 
maintained and this seems certainly to eliminate the possi- 
bility of baptizing infants. 

Having looked at the New Testament texts, Barth sums 
up with the sharp statement: “The case for a New Testa- 
ment proof of infant baptism is more than weak.” 

He next goes on to consider the theology which the 
church has built up in support of infant baptism. Noting 
that all churches which practice infant baptism insist on the 
necessity of faith, Barth points out that whatever faith the 
infant may be supposed to possess at the moment of baptism 
must be authenticated and confessed later in life. This leads 
to the necessity of confirmation if the faith is to be significant; 
thus confusion arises as to whether confirmation is the real 
sacrament of admission to the church and therefore more 
important than baptism—a conclusion which almost all 
Protestant groups vigorously reject. If this is the case, then 
baptism, as administered to infants, may be no sacrament 
at all. Barth says: 


From the standpoint of a doctrine of baptism, infant 
baptism can hardly be preserved without exegetical and 


®Tbid., p. 45. 
Ibid., p. 45. 
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practical artifices and sophisms . . . One wants to preserve 
it only if one is resolved to do so on grounds that lie out- 
side the biblical passages on baptism, and outside the 
thing itself. The determination to defend it on extraneous 
grounds has certainly found expression from century to 
century.® 


Among these extraneous grounds, Barth mentions that of 
giving comfort to pious parents, but concludes that, while 
the motive is humanly understandable, baptism is ill suited 
to the purpose. If, on the contrary, infant baptism is under- 
stood as instituted for the spiritual welfare of the child, to 
make sure that it will be brought up in the nurture of the 
Lord and the life of the church, Barth suggests that this need 
could better be met by some form of public presentation 
and blessing of the child, rather than by baptism. He refers 
to the supposed dangers to real religion, feared by some 
proponents of infant baptism, if free decision and a confes- 
sion of faith are permitted before baptism. The real danger, 
he feels, is that current baptismal practice does violence to 
the free movement and control of the Holy Spirit in the 
calling and assembling of the church; while the dangers of 
excess emotionalism and legalism, which may be present in 
believers’ baptism, can be avoided in other ways. Infant 
baptism is also defended, Barth observes, by those who re- 
gard the practice as an excellent illustration of the prevenient 
grace of God, since a helpless infant portrays the spiritual 
condition of sinful man, dependent entirely upon the grace 
of God. Caustically, Barth observes that this principle would 
justify Charlemagne’s forcible “conversion” of the Saxons, 
or the Roman priest’s baptism of a village of natives with 
something like a fireman’s hose. In more serious vein, he 
holds that free grace can much more completely and exactly 
be illustrated in free and responsible baptism. He concludes 


®Ibid., p. 49. 
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that the really operative reason for retaining infant baptism 
is the desire to preserve the Volkskirche, the national church; 
and Barth is not ready to agree that this goal is necessary, or 
even desirable.® 

His conclusion is this: 


From the standpoint of the candidate, there is a call for 
reinstatement. What is wanted is very simple: instead of 
the present infant baptism, a baptism which on the part 
of the baptized is a responsible act. If it is to be natural, 
the candidate, instead of being a passive object of baptism, 
must become once more the free partner of Jesus Christ; 
that is, freely deciding, freely confessing, declaring on his 
part his willingness and readiness.*° 


Barth implies, without demanding, that the practice of 
infant baptism should be superseded by baptism following 
profession of faith, He makes no explicit suggestion as to 
what should be done in the cases of those who received 
baptism as infants and are already in the church. It is 
obvious that these cases are involved in any discussion of 
the bearing of baptism on the visible forms of Christian 
unity. 

The importance of Barth’s book may be estimated by the 
vigor of the replies to it. Perhaps the most prominent of 
these is that by Oscar Cullmann, published in the German 
in 1948, and in English translation under the title Baptism 
in the New Testament in 1950. Cullmann admits that it was 
the publication of Barth’s discussion which prompted the 
production of his reply. Since it appeared, Cullmann’s treat- 
ment has become in essence the basic defense of the practice 
of infant baptism. In ecumenical discussions of the immediate 
future, it is very likely that Barth on the one side and Cull- 
mann on the other will provide the definitive positions. If 


*Tbid., pp. 49-52. 
MI bid., p. 54. 
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any agreement concerning the place of baptism in regard 
to Christian unity 1s reached, these two eminent scholars 
must be taken into account. It is therefore important for 
us to understand the position which Cullmann has assumed. 

Like Barth, Cullmann regards the New Testament as 
normative for the baptismal doctrine and practice of the 
church in every age. He admits that, in the New Testament, 
it is only the baptism of believers that is clearly mentioned, 
and that it is a weak argument in support of infant baptism 
to try to prove that infant baptisms are described in the 
New Testament. He observes, for example, that references 
to baptisms of “households” are ineffective as proof of the 
practice of infant baptism in apostolic times, since no one 
can be sure that there were infants in such households. 

On the other hand, Cullmann attempts to blunt the force 
of this obvious record by his analysis of the New Testament 
situation in accord with his doctrinal position. He assumes 
that the church in its beginning stage was not the ultimate 
norm of the church in all ages. It was a missionary church, 
and, in the beginning, the requirement of profession of 
specific faith prior to baptism was necessary to its becoming 
established. ‘The abnormal, or missionary, stage was shortly 
followed by the normal condition, when Christian families 
with infants became the rule. Cullmann remarks that in 
any missionary church, such as that in the New Testament, 
at the start the opportunity and need for the baptism of 
infants would seldom occur even though the practice would 
be acceptable in principle. Infant baptism in the earliest 
times would occur in the case where a whole household, in- 
cluding infants, came into the church; or if, after conversion 
and baptism of the parents, children were born to them. 
Neither case, Cullmann thinks, would have occurred in the 
earliest times. : 

It seems at this point that Cullmann’s supposition has 
outrun his sense of history. It is almost incredible that no 
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family of converts had infant children, or that no children 
were born to converted parents within the period covered 
by the Book of Acts; and in that record, as Barth pointed 
out, the invariable sequence is seen: preaching, hearing, 
faith, and baptism on the part of all converts. 

Cullmann goes on to point out that if there are no specific 
references in the New Testament to the baptism of infants, 
there is equally no trace whatever of the baptism of adults 
born of Christian parents and brought up by them. He 
observes: 


Those who dispute the Biblical character of infant Bap- 
tism have therefore to reckon with the fact that adult 
Baptism for sons and daughters born of Christian parents, 
which they recommend, is even worse attested by the New 
Testament than infant Baptism .. .™ 


The fact is, as Cullmann holds and as Barth argues, that 
the basis for any practice of baptism is in the doctrine of 
baptism; and it is on his doctrine that Cullmann bases his 
defense of the baptism of infants. 

Cullmann identifies the ceremony of baptism in the New 
Testament church as fundamentally Jewish proselyte bap- 
tism extended and applied to the church, with all the Jewish 
background and theology practically intact, especially as 
proselyte baptism applied to the cases of children. So he says: 


. . . the doctrine and practice of circumcision, and of 
proselyte baptism which is closely bound up with it, are 
presuppositions for the whole complicated question of 
New ‘Testament baptismal doctrine and its consequent 
practice.” 


“Baptism in the New Testament, by Oscar Cullmann, p. 26. Published 1950 by 
S.C.M. Press, London. 


2Ibid., p. 56 
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To the extent to which Cullmann’s argument depends on 
these presuppositions, it is subject to challenge; for there is 
by no means agreement among scholars that Christian bap- 
tism grew out of Jewish proselyte baptism, and there are 
important reasons for holding that Christian baptism is a 
unique rite. 

In agreement with many Pedobaptist scholars, Cullmann 
bases his doctrine of Christian baptism on the identity of 
the covenant as portrayed in the Old Testament with that 
inaugurated by the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament; and since children of Hebrew and 
Jewish parents were included in the provisions of the old 
covenant, without their willing acceptance of that covenant, 
Cullmann holds that children are similarly to be included 
under the new. Proceeding from this position, he holds that 
the place occupied by the rite of circumcision under the old 
covenant has been taken by baptism under the new; and 
that therefore children of the tenderest ages are not only 
eligible to baptism, but that the baptism of infants in Chris- 
tian homes is required. This is a point of fundamental dis- 
agreement between Cullmann and Barth, as it is between 
Pedobaptist scholars in general and those who advocate 
baptism of believers. 

Cullmann’s interpretation of the meaning of baptism, and 
of the way in which the grace of God made available in 
baptism may flow to the baptized person, rests upon his in- 
terpretation of the significance of the baptism of Jesus in 
relation to his death. Cullmann holds that Jesus understood 
his own baptism as his commission to go to the cross and 
make atonement for the sins of all. So Cullmann says, 


Jesus .. . at the very moment when he is baptised, . . . 
hears a voice which fundamentally declares: Thou art 
baptised, not for thine own sins but for those of the whole 
people . . . This means that Jesus is baptised in view of his 
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death, which effects forgiveness of sins for all men.** 


Cullmann supports this view, that Jesus understood his own 
baptism in terms of his clearly foreseen redemptive death, 
by appeal to two passages in the Gospels. In Mark 10:38, 
Jesus asks the sons of Zebedee, “‘ ‘Are you able. . . to be 
baptized with the baptism with which I am baptized?’”’ 
Here, Cullmann says, “be baptized” means simply “die.” 
Again, in Luke 12:50, Jesus says, “I have a baptism to be 
baptized with”; and here, Cullmann says, “baptism” means 
simply “death.” On the basis of this interpretation, 


Jesus ... will complete the general Baptism, for all men, 
and once for all, at the moment of his atoning death. 


This general baptism for all men is effective for each in- 
dividual when baptism in water is administered to him. 
Just as the atoning death of Christ procures forgiveness of 
sins in general, prior to and apart from anything the indi- 
vidual does, so the general baptism, accomplished by Christ, 
procures the grace of God prior to and apart from the faith 
of any individual. Just as the individual’s faith must follow, 
not precede, the atoning death of Christ, so the individual’s 
faith must follow his receiving baptism in water. On this 
ground, Cullmann links baptism and faith, without holding 
the necessity of faith prior to the receiving of baptism.” 

It is obvious that Cullmann’s interpretation of Jesus’ 
understanding of the meaning of his own baptism is precari- 
ous, resting as it does upon the interpretation of the two 
passages (Mark 10:38 and Luke 12:50) where “baptize” 
and “baptism” occur. There is no indication, in the narrative 
of Jesus’ baptism in the Synoptic Gospels, that he under- 
stood his submission to baptism in the terms Cullmann em- 


]Ibid., p. 18. 
147]bid., pp. 19-20. 
%Jbid., Chapter III; also, and especially p. 20. 
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ploys. It is further dubious that “baptize” in Mark 10:38 
means simply “die”; the context rather demands “suffer,” 
even to the extent of dying if necessary, as a measure of 
loyalty to the kingdom of God and to Jesus. Similarly, 
“baptism” in Luke 12:50 (in reference to the restrictions 
which Jesus felt) must include his entire ministry, including 
his suffering but not limited to his death. Few interpreters 
of the New Testament will agree with Cullmann at these 
points, and his position accordingly will fall short of general 
acceptance. 

Upon the basis of this dubious interpretation of two New 
Testament passages, Cullmann erects a precarious theological 
argument. He equates the baptism of Jesus with his re- 
demptive death; and then, by a reverse process, equates the 
death of Jesus with baptism. The equation runs thus: 


Jesus’ baptism (in Jordan at the hands of John) equals 
his death. ‘This was a death for all. 

Therefore the death of Jesus (on the cross) equals a hg 
tism. This baptism was in behalf of all. 


In the New Testament, the death of Jesus in behalf of 
all men is clearly taught (as, e.g., in 1 Corinthians 15:1-4; 
Romans 5:8). But in the New Testament, baptism is never 
regarded as something done by one in behalf of others. 
Everywhere, baptism is part of the response made by those 
who voluntarily accept what was made available to all by 
the death of Christ. 

Even if Cullmann’s theological position (that the death 
of Christ accomplished a general baptism for all) could be 
accepted, his analogy of the relation of faith to the death 
of Christ, and thus of the relation of faith to the baptism of 
infants, is vitiated because he falls into the logical error of 
using the term “faith” in different ways in the two parts 
of his analogy. Cullmann argues correctly that the death 
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of Christ, with all its benefits, precedes man’s faith that ap- 
propriates the benefits. In this instance, faith signifies volun- 
tary acceptance. It follows comprehension (although not 
complete understanding) of man’s sinful and lost condition, 
and of the unmerited outreach of divine love. Faith is thus 
man’s response to the offer of forgiveness; and in the New 
Testament, baptism is part of the response of faith. If the 
analogy is to be extended to the general baptism for all 
(which Cullmann supposes was accomplished by the death 
of Christ), faith would signify that man comprehends the 
meaning of baptism and that he voluntarily responds and 
accepts it. Instead, as Cullmann uses faith in his defense of 
the administering of baptism to infants, he indicates a 
process of instruction that follows administering of the rite, 
and leading ultimately to understanding of its meaning. 
There is as great a difference between the death of Christ 
(as something done for man by his Savior) and the act of 
baptism (a rite administered to an infant prior to his ability 
to comprehend) as there is between faith in the sense of 
voluntary and comprehending response to the death of Christ 
and faith in the sense of involuntary submission to a cere- 
mony, followed by instruction and eventual comprehension. 

Cullmann’s position falls far short of carrying agreement. 

Whether one agrees with either Barth or Cullmann, the 
importance of their presentations is incalculable. So far as 
future discussions within the ecumenical movement are in- 
volved, this importance is especially conspicuous at two 
points. The first is in their definitions of the basic issue which 
must be faced and if possible resolved. That issue is the re- 
lation of faith to baptism. It affects baptismal practice at 
the point of whether infants shall or shall not be accepted 
for baptism. The lines of difference are clearly drawn by 
both scholars, and their eminence is such that they will be 
respectfully heard on every side. The second area of im- 
portance is their clear reliance on the New Testament as 
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the norm for baptismal theory and practice in the modern 
church. Although they come to divergent conclusions, both 
scholars rest their cases on the New Testament. In the dis- 
cussions that are inevitable within the ecumenical move- 
ment, the New Testament will be increasingly definitive. 

Ministers and members of Christian Churches are vitally 
interested in discussions of the relation between baptism and 
Christian unity, and they are equally interested in the 
grounding of the discussions in the New Testament. Both 
features have been a part of the tradition of these churches 
since their origin as a separate Christian group. 
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Chapter [I 


Basic Issues in the 
Discussion of Baptism 


When the Permanent Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches met at New Haven, in July, 
1957, a Working Paper on Baptism provided the beginning 
point for the discussions. The opening statement in that 
Working Paper read: 


Within the disunity of the churches, the unity of baptism 
has remained. With few exceptions, the churches mutually 
recognize the baptism which they administer, and do not 
repeat the sacrament when there is transition from one 
church to another.’ 


The statement about repeating the sacrament applies in 
general to the validity of baptism as it is affected by the 
ordination of the one who administers baptism. Since about 
the time of Cyprian (A.D. 250), baptism has been recognized 
as valid even when administered by a heretic or schismatic; 
that is, baptism has been believed a true means of the grace 
of God regardless of the order or character of the adminis- 
trant. This is the position even of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


1Working Paper on Baptism; mimeographed document, prepared by the Theological 
Commission on Christ and the Church in Europe; World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1957; p. 1. 
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But those who drew up the statement in the Working 
Paper were apparently unfamiliar with the American scene, 
where repeating the sacrament is fairly common when there 
is transition from one church to another. Such repeating 
(or rebaptizing) may occur if the person involved is one 
who was christened as an infant and who moves into a 
church that practices believers’ baptism; or if one who re- 
ceived sprinkling as an adult enters a church that practices 
immersion; or if the transition is into certain Baptist groups, 
which recognize as the basis of membership only immersion 
administered by one of their own clergy. In America the 
numbers of church members involved in such transitions 
are so great that to describe them as “few exceptions” 1s 
scarcely accurate. It is true, of course, that the churches 
which require repetition of the sacrament are mostly not 
associated with the World Council of Churches; but this 
does not eliminate the effect that the practice has upon the 
problem of Christian union. 

When the North American Conference on Faith and 
Order met at Oberlin, Ohio, in September, 1957, the same 
optimistic view of the unity of baptism was repeated. In the 
report of the Conference, the statement occurs: 


. .. churches have from the beginning obeyed our Lord’s 
command to baptize. . . . Baptism, acknowledged to be 
grounded in Scripture and the command of our Lord 
and almost universally practiced in some form in Chris- 
tendom throughout the centuries, constitutes an important 
measure of unity.” 


A more realistic estimate of the situation was stated in 
the report of a subcommittee which studied the Working 
Paper at New Haven. The subcommittee reported that the 


From The Nature of the Unity We Seek, edited by Paul S. Minear, copyright 
1958 by The Bethany Press, p. 194. Used by permission. 
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discussions in the total committee had made it clear that in 
the first place, the problems of baptismal unity had been 
oversimplified; in the second place, the main issues had been 
glossed over; and in the third place, the extent of unity in 
regard to baptism had been overemphasized. The report 
went on to say: 


The first problems which must be solved before any 
real progress is possible have to do with the nature of 
baptism itself. There seems to be no point in trying to de- 
termine what baptism can mean for the unity of the 
Church until we know what we really have in mind when 
we talk about baptism.’ 


As further problems, the Faith and Order Commission 
added that we must come to some agreement about these 
questions: 


In what sense can we claim that water baptism is nec- 
essary for the maintenance of the ongoing life of the 
Church, and for the initiation of Christians into that life?* 


We may add a closely related question: Is water baptism, 
or agreement in its practice, necessary for the visible unity 
of the Church? 

As ecumenical discussions involving the complex problems 
related to baptism continue, these basic issues will doubtless 
become more and more prominent. The first issue deals with 
the definition of what baptism is. At the present, there is no 
agreement. How can it be determined that baptism has oc- 
curred? Are there any objective marks which can be ac- 
cepted by all? 

To look for objective marks is not the same as asking 
whether the ceremony as performed is acceptable to the 


®World Council of Churches, Commission on Faith and Order, Subcommittee on 
Baptism: report on the Working Paper on Baptism; mimeographed, 1957, p. 1 


‘Ibid., pp. 1f. 
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person who has received it. It is desirable that he should be 
pleased; but obviously the recipient might be pleased with 
that which does not fit the description of baptism, due to 
faulty instruction or prejudice. 

Neither is the quest for objective marks to be confused 
with the apparent possession by the person concerned 
of some or all of the desired results which are associated 
with the administration of baptism. For example, in Romans, 
chapter 6, the Apostle describes the outcome in the moral 
life of one who has been “buried with Christ in baptism.” 
This kind of “walking in newness of life” is vitally important; 
but it cannot be proved that the person who shows this 
character has actually been baptized. It is well known that 
the members of the Society of Friends may be exemplary in 
Christian character although no sacramental water has been 
administered to them. 

A relevant case would be provided by a comparison 
with the communion of the Lord’s Supper. We may suppose 
that one purpose of this rite is to aid Christians to grow 
in their spiritual lives. It is obviously impossible to prove 
that a given person, who apparently is well developed in 
apprehension of the meaning of Christian faith, and in his 
application of that faith to his own life and to society, has 
been a regular attendant at the communion service. In fact, 
he may have been much less regular in attendance than 
another in whose life the results of such sacramental faith- 
fulness are largely lacking. 

We are asking whether there are any objective marks by 
which we may determine that baptism has been adminis- 
tered. For example, is the use of water, in any quantity, 
necessary? Or may baptism be administered apart from any 
material element? If the unity of Christians is to include 
members of the Society of Friends, or those of the Salvation 
Army, both of which are nonsacramental, the question is 
important. These would say that, although they have no 
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objection to the use of water, baptism may occur without 
water. Karl Barth would disagree. He says: 


All those are right who have drawn attention to the 
fact that there is a genuine symbolic power in the water 
itself and who have, therefore, spoken of its use being 
necessary in baptism.° 


Barth does not mention the Society of Friends by name. 
Presumably he would not deny that they are Christians; he 
is saying only that they have not been baptized. 

If the use of water is necessary to baptism, is the amount 
of water an objective mark? Churches that practice sprin- 
kling or pouring say that the amount is unimportant, while 
those that practice immersion disagree in general. Barth, as 
we have already observed, held that immersion was better 
than sprinkling, but not essential. Alexander Campbell, in 
a debate with Nathan L. Rice in 1843, defended a thesis 
stated in these terms: 


The immersion in water, into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit is the only Christian 
baptism.’ 


To Mr. Campbell, not only immersion, but also the proper 
formula of administration, and a subject who had made a 
profession of faith were necessary; otherwise, baptism had 
not taken place. Other immersionist scholars could of course 
be cited in large numbers. 

The question at this point is basically whether the form 
which the ceremony takes has any relation to its significance. 
There is quite general (if not universal) agreement that, in 
the New Testament, the form of the ceremony was an im- 
mersion in water and that this form was related to the sym- 


‘Barth, op. cit., p. 19. 
64 Debate between Rev. A. Campbell, and Rev. N. L. Rice, p. 54. 
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bolic portrayal of the death and resurrection of Christ, as 
well as the death of the baptized person to sin and his rising 
to a new life. ‘The question, then, is the extent to which the 
form of the ceremony may be changed without destroying 
the meaning of baptism, and hence affecting its sacramental 
utility. This question apparently has not been adequately 
investigated. 

By way of comparison, we might ask a similar question 
about the external form of the Lord’s Supper. Obviously a 
great many changes have been made in the observance of 
this rite since New Testament times. In the earliest church, 
the sacrament was probably celebrated in the evening every 
day (Acts 2:46). By the time Paul arrived at Troas (Acts 
20:7), “the first day of the week” (which in that connota- 
tion was Saturday night) was the custom. It was early the 
practice to hold the rite in connection with a full meal (1 Cor. 
11:23ff); but the meal and the rite were later separated, 
and the time of observance was shifted to the daylight hours 
by the second century. All of these are changes from the New 
Testament usage, in the form of the ceremony. Do we be- 
lieve that the significance of the communion has been 
changed? But suppose we go further. If the communion is 
regarded as a sacrifice, as the prayers at the communion 
service sometimes assert, would it be appropriate to burn 
the bread as a sacrifice, and pour out the cup as a libation? 
Or would this kind of change alter the meaning of the com- 
munion itself? In a similar way, is the act of immersion es- 
sential to the significance of baptism so that, for example, 
sprinkling changes its meaning? The matter of principle here 
involved is a basic issue that deserves careful study. 

Further questions may be raised beyond the matter of the 
form of the ceremony, such as the use of water and the 
amount of water. In order to identify a ceremony as real 
baptism, is anything else necessary? In the modern church, 
it is not unusual to insist that some profession of faith must 
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precede the ceremony if real baptism is administered. The 
most ardent immersionist would not agree that the army of 
Clovis, the Frankish King, had been “baptized” when he 
marched them through the river, because the men had not 
personally made any profession of faith in Christ prior to the 
ceremony. Assuming the sincerity of a public commitment, 
shall we say that such a commitment is an essential of real 
baptism, so that the Christian rite has not been performed 
without it? 

This is one of the most basic issues, as the divergence be- 
tween Barth and Cullmannn shows. If the question is 
answered affirmatively, then infants in Pedobaptist churches 
have not been baptized. Cullmann assumes that such in- 
fants have been baptized, and argues vigorously from the 
assumption. With some doubt, Barth seems to agree: 


Baptism without the willingness and readiness of the 
baptized is true, effectual and effective baptism, but it is 
not correct; it is not done in obedience, it is not admin- 
istered according to proper order, and therefore it is neces- 
sarily clouded baptism.’ 


From the beginning of their history, Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) have held that unless the proper mode 
(immersion) was employed, and proper subjects (believers) 
admitted, no baptism has been administered. This was the 
conclusion of both Alexander Campbell and Barton Stone, 
two of the earliest leaders. With some ambiguity, the same 
view seems to be held by leaders among Christian Churches 
today. When their ministers administer baptism, the confes- 
sion of faith is required, and immersion alone is employed. 
With but few exceptions, the candidate for baptism is not 
allowed the option of any other form, nor is the confession 
of faith omitted. In some cases, members of Pedobaptist 
bodies christened as infants or sprinkled as adults may be 


TBarth, op. cit., p. 40. 
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accepted into membership upon “transfer” without the re- 
quirement of immersion; but even these are regularly im- 
mersed later, at their request. This probably means that the 
earlier rite was not real baptism. We shall discuss this at a 
later point. 

What we have said thus far mntligetcs definitely the con- 
fusion in thinking about baptism. There is need to establish 
some criteria by which it can be determined whether bap- 
tism has been administered if ecumenical discussions are to 
be fruitful for the purpose of unity. 

The second major issue deals with the essentiality of bap- 
tism. The New Haven meeting raised the questions as to the 
essentiality of baptism in water to the ongoing life of the 
Church, and to initiating Christians into that life; and, by 
implication, the essentiality of such baptism to the external 
manifestation of that unity which is a mark of the true 
Church. 

It has been held by some immersionists that failure to per- 
form baptism by immersion (as was the case for many cen- 
turies) means that the church was not in existence during 
the years when, and in the lands where, sprinkling alone was 
practiced and it was administered to infants and others with- 
out profession of faith. This view has been held by certain 
legalistic groups among Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ), whose advocacy of restoration means that there was 
no church in existence for centuries until the advocates of 
restoration brought to the light the true baptism. This is not, 
however, the view of the majority of these churches; nor was 
it the view of the great leaders whom we mentioned above, 
as we shall see at a later point. 

The question has other and more modern implications. If, 
due to faulty instruction or persecution, the church in a given 
land ceases to administer baptism or to observe the Lord’s 
Supper, has the church ceased to exist in that land? The 
answer must be in the negative. Sacramental worship as such 
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is not essential to the life of the Church, though it is greatly 
important to its strength and well-being. In the words of the 
theologians, “God has not limited himself to his sacraments.” 
To suppose that the continuation of the Church in society 
is dependent upon the perfect understanding by men of God’s 
purpose, and upon the good will of men who are enemies of 
the gospel, would make the Church itself entirely human in 
character and would subject the fulfilment of God’s purpose 
for human redemption to man’s weak and sinful desires. 

A closely related question raised by the New Haven 
gathering is this: Is baptism essential to initiating persons 
into the Christian life, and into the life of the Church? 
To phrase it differently: Is baptism essential to one’s 
being a Christian (in the sense of an individual relation to 
God through Jesus Christ)? The answers to this question are 
related to the first question already raised: What is baptism? 
In practical terms, this question asks about the status of the 
person who has submitted to some ceremony which is not 
baptism, when measured by agreed objective criteria, but who 
believes that the ceremony is actually baptism. Is he, under 
these conditions, not really a Christian? Is he in danger of 
eternal condemnation because he lacks baptism? 

It was widely held in earlier generations by the proponents 
of infant baptism that infants dying without baptism were 
therefore lost eternally. It is probably not held now among 
Protestant Pedobaptist churches, although the practice is con- 
tinued frequently under the authority of creedal statements 
which affirm the ancient beliefs, and with a litany which 
seems to maintain them. Those groups, which hold that only 
the action of immersion, following profession of faith, is bap- 
tism, would say that the sprinkled have not been baptized. 
Some of the more legalistic of these have held that there 
are no Christians save those properly baptized; that is, by 
immersion after professing faith. Some of these legalistic in- 
terpreters have not hesitated to condemn all the unbaptized 
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to eternal condemnation. Among Christian Churches (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) this view is not held by the majority at the 
present time, nor was it held by either Barton Stone or Alex- 
ander Campbell, as we shall see at a later point. 

If we say that baptism (in whatever definition) is not 
absolutely essential to being a Christian, shall we say that 
baptism is essential to membership in the Church? While it 
is obvious that membership in certain churches (in the sense 
of denominational bodies) requires administration or repe- 
tition of baptism according to their custom, it is equally ob- 
vious that membership in the Church (in the broad sense of 
the total people of God) cannot ultimately rest solely upon 
the performance of the rite. If one can be a Christian with- 
out baptism (as we have already pointed out), then the same 
person can be, and is, a member of the body of Christ. ‘This 
does not mean, however, that any man may safely despise the 
rite of baptism, or set it aside at his whim. 

Positively, we may rightly hold that, in the teaching of 
the New Testament, baptism admits the baptized person to 
membership in the Church which is the body of Christ. This 
is not the result of any action on the part of a congregation 
or a denominational body, but comes about by reason of 
God’s acceptance of the person as a part of the people of 
God, consequent upon his faith in and obedience to Christ. 
The answer to the question as to the status of the person who 
has submitted to a ceremony which is not identifiable as bap- 
tism, or who (as in the case of an infant) has not made a 
profession of faith, must remain a matter of inference. The 
question whether infants become members of churches by 
christening is still under discussion by many Pedobaptist 
churches. Emil Brunner thinks that such infants are not 
members of the Church: 


Even if by virtue of being a member of a Christian 
household one can in some way be reckoned as being in the 
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Covenant of God, yet he can certainly not be considered 
as belonging to the body of Christ, to which none belongs 
except believers.® 


Recognizing that the baptism of an infant does not confer 
membership in the Church in a full and complete way, an 
Anglican, G. W. H. Lampe, recently wrote that such in- 
fants need confirmation as the expression of their conscious 
response of faith, and refers to: 


. the confirmation which, in some form, is essential to the 
theology and the practice of infant baptism.® 


The urgency of settling the question is felt among churches 
in Britain, where what is called “indiscriminate baptism” 
forces consideration of whether administration of the rite has 
made church members of those whose parents had little or 
no intention of bringing the children up in the church. As 
ecumenical discussions move toward the stage of free ex- 
change of members among the churches, the question as to 
whether all baptized infants are members will be the more im- 
portant. Even at the present, when in America a person bap- 
tized as an infant seeks membership in a church which 
preaches and practices only believers’ baptism, the question as 
to whether he is already a member of his own church is raised 
automatically even though it may seldom be asked audibly. 
Perhaps no other question needs discussion and clarification 
as much as does this. 

Related to the other issues is the question as to the essen- 
tiality of baptism to Christian unity. In the practical sense, 
the question asks whether agreement in baptismal practice is 
essential to the visible manifestation of the unity of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. Without attempting to define the 


a‘: 5The eat ha Encounter, by Emil Brunner, copyright 1943, by Westminster 
ress, p. 

°G. W. H. Lampe, The One oda and the One Church; in Bulletin of Studies, 
The World Council of Churches, Vol. III, No. 1, March, 1957, p. 22. 
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extent of such agreement in detail, we may at once assert that 
there must be either agreement in the practice of baptism, 
or agreement that everything practiced by the agreeing 
churches as baptism is to be accepted; otherwise no free trans- 
fer of members among the churches is possible. 

For example, among Christian Churches, which teach and 
practice believers’ baptism by immersion, it is fairly common 
for a person christened in infancy to present himself for 
church membership. The choice of the congregation is clear. 
Either the person will be required to make profession of faith 
and submit to immersion, which is the practice of the ma- 
jority of Christian Churches, or the congregation will accept 
as baptism what the person has already received. Obviously, 
if the congregation decides to accept as baptism whatever 
has or has not been practiced or, to put it differently, if what 
is accepted is the status of membership in a church, regard- 
less of how it was attained—then baptism is not considered 
essential to unity. A similar question arises when a member 
of a nonsacramental church group, such as the Society of 
Friends or the Salvation Army, seeks membership in a church 
that practices baptism by any mode. Either the church will 
accept the status of church membership, attained without 
baptism, in which case baptism is not essential to unity; or 
it will require the administration of baptism, in which case 
the vexed question as to whether the person was a church 
member or a Christian without baptism remains. 

The question of the essentiality of baptism, in practice, to 
Christian unity is vitally important, because of the theological 
issues involved. At present, it seems unlikely that visible 
unity will be nonsacramental in character, that is, based upon 
optional observance of the sacraments or ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Even if this were to be the ulti- 
mate decision, the issue vitally needs to be explored and dis- 
cussed in ecumenical gatherings. If sacramental unity is to 
be the outcome, then we are forced back to the initial issue: 
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What is baptism? As we have pointed out, this demands the 
setting up of criteria by which the administration of baptism 
can be measured. 

It is a remarkable fact that the most recent and most in- 
fluential discussions of baptism have proposed to use the New 
Testament as normative. Both Barth and Cullmann, widely 
as they disagree in their conclusions, start with the New Testa- 
ment as basic data. All church groups, in varying degrees, 
subscribe to the same position. The differences, then, to be 
found among the various churches in their practices of bap- 
tism must be due to inferences from what is found in the 
New Testament. 

There is agreement, for example, in the positive statements 
found in the New Testament. The action which was per- 
formed was an immersion in water. Those who are reported 
as baptized were such as had made a profession of faith in 
Christ. Those who had been immersed in water following a 
profession of faith were regarded as baptized persons, and 
were members of congregations as well as members of the 
body of Christ. 

This much is positive, and there is general agreement up 
to this point. Inferences that go beyond this point may or may 
not be correct. For example, those who infer that there can 
be no Christians in the modern church unless they were im- 
mersed after a profession of faith can never be sure that the 
inference is correct. Similarly, those in the modern church 
who infer that some other mode than immersion constitutes 
baptism or that a ceremony administered (as in the case of 
infants) without a profession of faith is baptism can never be 
sure that this inference is correct. The fact is that the New 
Testament does not deal with our modern situation so far as 
baptism is concerned. To the best of our knowledge, there 
were no persons in churches then who had received sprinkling, 
or who had not professed faith prior to baptism. It is our ob- 
ligation to apply what the New Testament teaches to our 
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situation, in which the diversity of teaching and practice of 
baptism constitutes one of the major problems as we seek to 
achieve unity. Unless unity is to be nonsacramental in prac- 
tice, we must measure our diversities by some agreed cri- 
terion; and the New Testament is one which is already ac- 
cepted by many. 

If we believe, as many (or most) do, that agreement in 
baptismal practice is essential to the visible unity of the 
Church, should not all churches in our time consider coming 
to the New Testament criterion, so far as it is positively in evi- 
dence, for the sake of such unity? This would mean an agree- 
ment to practice that which is universally acceptable, on the 
ground that it is positively stated in the New Testament. Such 
agreement would ultimately involve acceptance of the principle 
that, in the modern scene of denominational divisions, bap- 
tism has come to acquire a significance for Christian unity 
which is not explicitly stated in the New Testament, though 
it seems to be foreshadowed there. 

Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) have tradition- 
ally held a position which looks in this direction. 
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Chapter [II 


Baptism Among, Christian Churches: 
A Historical Survey 


By tradition and inheritance, Christian Churches (Disciples 
of Christ) practice immersion upon profession of faith as 
Christian baptism. Like other immersionist bodies, these 
churches rely heavily on the New Testament as normative. 
Reading the New Testament in its apparent and simple 
meaning, the originators of the movement which has devel- 
oped into these churches discovered a number of features 
which have been incorporated into their practice, including 
congregational government, weekly communion, and the elim- 
inating of ecclesiastical distinctions between clergy and laity 
as well as the mode and subjects of baptism. In their origin, 
these churches were strongly moved by the desire to reform 
the modern church (of the nineteenth century) according to 
the standard of correctness seen in the New Testament. ‘This 
was usually referred to as a restoration rather than a ref- 
ormation. One of the slogans used by the fathers of the move- 
ment was “the restoration of the New Testament Church in 
its doctrines, its ordinances, and its life.” If the goal of at- 
taining scriptural correctness in the matter of baptism -had 
been the only impelling force, there is no obvious reason why 
Christian Churches should not have been another of the 
numerous Baptist groups. 
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But the desire for and goal of Christian unity was of equal 
or greater strength, and in point of time was earlier in their 
history. In their longing for unity they anticipated, to some 
extent, the ecumenical movement of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Their goal of the visible unity of divided Christians 
made it impossible for them to be easily satisfied with scrip- 
tural correctness if that correctness left them separated from 
other Christians; just as attempts to set up practices which 
seemed to promise union have left them uneasy if these 
practices appeared to be contrary to the scriptural norm. 

The history of Christian Churches discloses hesitancy, am- 
biguity, and some confusion, as the desire to be correct, or the 
desire to unite became dominant. Especially has this been 
the case in regard to the practice of baptism, which has been 
notoriously divisive in the modern church. In theory, Chris- 
tian Churches have attempted to combine the two goals by 
using restoration as the means to union. So far as this involves 
baptism, it has meant the attempt to promote union by the 
practice of believers’ baptism by immersion. The difficulties 
arising have led some of the churches to attempt union by 
accepting whatever baptismal practices may be current among 
their religious neighbors. ‘The divergence at this point has 
been interpreted to mean that the two goals (reformation 
and unity) are incompatible; that the choice must be made 
between a legalism in the interest of reformation which will 
insist upon exact conformity to the New Testament, and a 
compromise in the interest of unity which will make the New 
Testament less than normative. In order to understand the 
position of Christian Churches in regard to baptism, we en- 
gage in a brief survey of the history of their origin. 

Two main streams of influence converged in 1832 to pro- 
duce the religious body now known as Christian Churches. 
The larger, the more theologically reflective, and the more 
influential is connected with the name of ‘Thomas Campbell 
and his son, Alexander. The elder Campbell in 1807 mi- 
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grated from Northern Ireland to America in the interests of 
his health. A minister of the Seceder Presbyterian Church, 
his attempts to serve the scattered Presbyterians (of various 
groups) on the frontier in Pennsylvania involved him in diffi- 
culties with his own church. Apparently he was willing to 
admit to the communion others than those of his group. The 
sharp drawing of denominational lines not only made this 
impossible; the attempt led to the successful challenge of his 
orthodoxy. He was removed from the ministry of his church. 

Despite this unpromising result of his small attempt at 
unity, the desire to unite Christians possessed him. His think- 
ing along this line led to the next steps. He formed a Chris- 
tian Association in which the possibility and the basis of 
Christian union were discussed. Campbell himself wrote a 
notable document, the Declaration and Address, which set 
forth with great force and passion his thinking and feeling 
on the subject. In it he stated a number of simple yet pro- 
found truths that had dawned upon him. Some of these were: 


—The essential unity of the Church of Christ upon earth. 


—That those who belong to Christ (hence to his Church) 
do so by reason of their faith in and obedience to him. 


—There are obviously Christians among all groups. 


—What separates these Christians from one another, then, 
is not what makes them Christians. That is, their de- 
nominational peculiarities are nonessential. They differ 
over things in which the kingdom of God does not con- 
sist. Included in the nonessentials are the creedal af- 
firmations of faith which distinguish the various groups. 


—Christians can unite because they are already Chris- 
tians; and they must unite for this very reason, since it is 
the nature of their faith to unite them to one another 
just as it unites them to God. 
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What Campbell envisioned was the union of individual 
Christians. He was not content, however, to think merely 
of their exhibiting good will toward one another. He pro- 
posed a “complete union of the churches in their (public) 
profession and practice.” In order to determine the matters 
in which agreement in such public profession and practice 
could be reached, Campbell proposed to turn to the New 
Testament. Like his contemporaries, he regarded the New 
Testament as normative. He believed that it would be easy 
to reach agreement by this means, since all accepted the same 
standard. It must be noted that the proposal to turn to the 
New Testament was not for the purpose of defining the status 
of any person as a Christian, but in order to work out a 
practical basis of union. The attempt to apply Campbell’s 
proposals soon brought baptism to the fore. 

In 1809, when Thomas Campbell was ready to publish 
his Declaration and Address, he was joined by his son, Alex- 
ander, who had just then arrived from Scotland. The son 
was entranced with his father’s proposals, and vigorously 
undertook their promotion. When he discussed one of the 
principles of the Declaration with a Mr. Riddle, a Presby- 
terian minister, he discovered that baptism could not be 
avoided. ‘The principle was this: nothing ought to be re- 
quired as a matter of faith or duty unless it rests upon a 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Mr. Riddle informed Campbell that 
to follow this principle would make him a Baptist. ‘The young 
man was deeply disturbed. He had himself been christened 
as an infant, and he had assumed that this practice was in 
conformity to the New Testament. His study of books of 
theology in favor of infant baptism, and of the Greek New 
Testament, gave him no help, though he was eager to sub- 
stantiate the practice in which he had grown up. He talked 
with his father who admitted that there was no scriptural 
warrant for the practice. The report of the elder Campbell’s 
words, as given by Alexander Campbell’s biographer, reveals 
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the thinking about the meaning of baptism which both father 
and son held at this time: 


“But” ... “as for those who are already members of 
the Church, . . . I can see no propriety, even if the scrip- 
tural evidence for infant baptism be found deficient, in 
their unchurching or paganizing themselves, or in putting 
off Christ merely for the sake of making a new profession; 
thus going out of the Church merely for the sake of coming 
in again.”* 


In the thinking of both father and son at this time, the 
“one baptism” had been administered to infants, they had 
become members of the Church, and to repeat the rite meant 
that they were leaving the Church and declaring themselves 
pagans. This theology of infant baptism is still widely held, by 
some immersionists as well as by almost all Pedobaptists. 

It was at about this time that the Campbells, failing in 
their attempt to join themselves to any Presbyterian body, 
started a new congregation, the Brush Run Church. In this 
church, it was agreed that infant baptism would not be taught 
or practiced, as it was without scriptural authority; and that 
“apostolic baptism’? would be practiced for those making a 
first profession of faith. The problem of the status of mem- 
bers of churches who were unimmersed was evaded. Alex- 
ander Campbell, preaching on Mark 16:15-16, said: 


“As I am sure it is unscriptural to make this matter a 
term of communion, [I let it slip. I wish to think and let 
think on these matters.””” 


But the issue could not be kept down. The birth of Alex- 
ander Campbell’s first child drove him to deep study of all 


1Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, by R. Richardson, Vol. I, p. 251 
2Ibid., p. 392. 
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the available literature, including especially the Greek New 
Testament. He came to two conclusions: 


—Since only immersion, following a profession of faith, 
was baptism in the New Testament meaning of the 
term, he had never been baptized; 


—It was his obligation, as one who believed in Christ, to 
be baptized. 


As a result, he and certain others in his and his father’s 
family were immersed by a Baptist minister, after their pub- 
lic profession of faith in Christ. We may note here that 
Campbell did not think of himself, prior to his baptism, as a 
pagan, or as outside the Church. He was a Christian, within 
the Church, who was obeying more completely what he be- 
lieved was the will of God for him. The influence of Gamp- 
bell was so great that the Brush Run Church not only became 
immersionist in practice; it speedily became a member church 
of a Baptist Association. In the experience of Campbell, the 
goal of scriptural correctness now moved to the fore. | 

In the seventeen years while Alexander Campbell was a 
minister among Baptist Churches, his thinking about bap- 
tism developed further in the same direction. One of the 
powerful influences was his engaging in debates, as the 
champion of the Baptist position, with two Presbyterian min- 
isters, John Walker and William Maccalla. It is doubtless 
true that the debates themselves tended to make the subject 
of baptism a matter of controversy, since the attempt to win 
a decision over an opponent was a prime purpose of both 
debaters. In the subsequent years, baptism was too largely 
considered from this viewpoint, rather than as one of the 
areas in which Christians should seek agreement. The de- 
bates proceeded on the assumption (held by both parties) 
that the New Testament was normative. Hence, the goal 
of scriptural correctness in baptism was the avowed purpose 
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of both. It is notable that neither Campbell nor his oppo- 
nents gave any attention to the relation of baptism to the 
unity of Christians. 

In the debates, two chief areas were under discussion: the 
mode (immersion vs. sprinkling or pouring) ; and the proper 
subjects (believers only or infants also). It is not necessary 
for us to rehearse the arguments but it is proper to observe 
that Campbell exhibited tremendous power in the debates. 
He argued for immersion on the basis of the Greek in the 
New ‘Testament and elsewhere; on the basis of the New 
Testament passages; and on the testimony of Pedobaptist 
scholars. The argument as to the proper subjects revolved 
around the question whether the provisions of the covenant 
of God with Israel were continued under the Christian dis- 
pensation; and thus whether circumcision, which was to be 
administered to children, has been replaced by Christian bap- 
tism, which would thus also be applicable to children. The 
argument of Campbell on this point has not been surpassed, 
and present discussions of baptism make it still current. 

One development of profound importance, however, needs 
to be mentioned. Campbell developed the doctrine that, in 
the New Testament, baptism was “for remission of sins” 
actually committed; therefore infants were not eligible. This 
doctrine became enormously influential in later developments 
among Christian Churches. They eventually were commit- 
ted to this doctrine as the almost exclusive interpretation of 
the meaning of the rite; and for some generations, they tied 
their baptismal practice to this one interpretation which is 
clearly too limited an outlook. 

By the year 1823 and the Maccalla debate, Alexander 
Campbell had committed himself strongly to the ideal of 
scriptural correctness in teaching and practicing baptism. 
The events of the next seven years (1823-30) seemed to com- 
mit him yet more deeply. During this time, he was the editor 
and publisher of the Christian Baptist, a monthly periodical 
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which was enormously influential. In this publication, Camp- 
bell, as a Baptist minister, wrote a long series on “Restoring 
the Ancient Order.” This was an attempt to reproduce, in 
the churches of his day, the exact pattern of worship, or- 
ganization, and doctrine which Campbell discovered in the 
New Testament. He wrote on church government; the scrip- 
tural name of the church and its members; organizations per- 
missible for the use of the church; the communion service; 
the clergy; and, of course, baptism. The goal of scriptural 
correctness became a dominant influence among the 
“Churches of Christ,” led by Campbell. Whether he intended 
it to be so or not, the effect of his writings upon many in his 
following was that they regarded any deviation from the New 
Testament pattern, as they saw it, as a deviation from true 
Christian faith. Specifically, churches that practiced sprin- 
kling, or baptized infants, or (as in the case of Baptist bod- 
ies) did not baptize “for remission of sins,’ were not re- 
garded as true “Churches of Christ.” By a readily under- 
standable though hardly logical process of inference, the 
conclusion was reached by many “Disciples” of that period 
that they alone were truly Christians. They reasoned that 
New Testament baptism is the immersion in water of one 
who has professed faith in Christ; therefore those sprinkled 
have never been baptized. Further, baptism, in the New 
Testament, was “for remission of sins”; therefore, those un- 
baptized are unforgiven, hence not Christians at all. This 
condition had arisen within the group by 1830, when the 
“Disciples” and “Churches of Christ,” that looked to Camp- 
bell for leadership, separated from the Baptist fellowship. 
The earliest main source (in time) of the present-day 
Christian Churches is linked with the name of Barton W. 
Stone, a Presbyterian minister on the Western frontier in 
Kentucky in the beginning of the nineteenth century. After a 
stormy experience of conversion, he was ordained to the min- 
istry of his church with his stipulation that he would accept 
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the creed insofar as he found it to agree with the New Testa- 
ment. He thus began with the rejection of the real authority 
of this creed, or any other, and with acceptance of the New 
Testament as normative for faith and life. In this, as in his 
demand for the liberty to think for himself, he was akin in 
spirit to the Campbells, whom he did not know in this early 
period. 

His reforming activities grew out of the famous Cane Ridge 
Revival, in Bourbon County, Kentucky, in 1801. This was an 
unofficially interdenominational effort. Converts responded 
to the gospel as preached by ministers of various church 
groups, leading Stone and his associates to the obvious con- 
clusion that it was the common element in the preaching 
which was effective for their salvation, not the points of de- 
nominational difference. At the time of conversion, the con- 
verts were united by their response of faith in Christ, be- 
coming simply Christians. After the revival, Presbyterian au- 
thorities in Kentucky undertook to discipline Stone and oth- 
ers for their violation of the rules of the church, because they 
had preached something other than the accepted doctrines, 
and had received converts who had not been indoctrinated 
properly. This led Stone and five others to withdraw and 
set up their own organization, as the Springfield Presbytery, 
in 1803. Within the year, however, this Presbytery was dis- 
solved by its founders. They asserted their desire that it 
should “‘die . . . and sink into union with the Body of Christ 
at large,” thus launching the group into a union movement. 
The authority of creeds was specifically rejected, and the New 
Testament was appealed to directly as the basis for all in faith 
and practice. The complete independence of every local con- 
gregation from every form of ecclesiastical government was 
asserted. 

The apparent hope that a group could operate for Chris- 
tian union without forming a separate body was speedily dis- 
pelled. The name “Christian Church” was adopted almost 
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at the start, and another church group was formed, whose 
doctrines and practices were developed along the line of scrip- 
tural correctness as its leaders interpreted the New Testament. 
Thus the name was adopted. Congregational government was 
insisted on. Distinctions between clergy and laity were blurred 
or eliminated. As far as the “Christian Church” movement 
was a Christian union movement, its proposal was to unite 
Christians by bringing them into one of the existing Christian 
Church congregations. Stone, like the Campbells, found that 
it was impossible for a group to function in the existing so- 
ciety unless it was organized as a separate denomination. The 
Christian Churches were intensely evangelistic from the start, 
winning many converts and establishing many churches es- 
pecially in Kentucky and Ohio. 

In regard to baptism, Stone and the Christian Churches 
were less conscious of the issue than the Campbells became. 
Basing their practice on what they found in the New Testa- 
ment, they soon came to the same conclusion that Alexander 
Campbell reached. In his History of the Christian Church in 
the West, Stone wrote: 


A number of us from reading the Bible had received the 
conviction that immersion was the Apostolic mode of bap- 
tism, and that believers were the only proper subjects of 
ie 


We do not know how early Stone came to this conclusion. 
As soon as he reached it, he was faced with at least three 
other decisions. Since he had received sprinkling as an in- 
fant, what should he do about his own baptism? He decided 
after some time that he ought to be immersed although he re- 
ported later that it was simply the fulfilment of his duty, not 
a high point of spiritual experience. A second decision was 
in regard to the practice of Christian Churches. Should they 


*History of the Christian Church in the West, by Barton Warren Stone, p. 47. 
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continue to administer sprinkling, and to admit infants to 
baptism? The decision here was to teach and practice only 
immersion after profession of faith. Stone held that this alone 
was baptism, and that Christian Churches, by their practice, 
denied that “rantism or aspersion” signified baptism. A third 
decision was in regard to the accepting of members into 
Christian Churches upon transfer from other churches. If 
they had not been immersed, should they be required to sub- 
mit to immersion? Stone reported their decision: 


The Elders and brethren met in Conference on this and 
other subjects of importance. It was unanimously agreed 
that every brother and sister should act according to their 
faith; that we should not judge one another for being 
baptized, or not being baptized in this mode.* 


The decision seems to have meant that the person desiring 
to transfer was allowed to choose for himself whether he 
would be immersed. At the same time, the Christian Churches 
continued to teach and practice only immersion, for those 
professing faith. One of the results of this procedure, as Stone 
reported it, was this: 


The far greater part of the Churches submitted to be 
baptized by immersion, and now there is not one in 500 
among us who has not been immersed.* 


Stone seems to have been somewhat uneasy about the im- 
plications of his teachings and practice of baptism. As we 
have pointed out above, he held that only immersion in wa- 
ter of one who had professed faith is baptism, according to 
the New Testament. This baptism, he held, was “ordained 
by the King.” When he was accused of inconsistency in prac- 
ticing only immersion, while receiving the unimmersed into 


‘Ibid. 
5] bid. 
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“the blessings of the Kingdom,” he admitted that he could 
find no authority which fully satisfied him. To Stone, com- 
mitted though he was to scriptural correctness for the church, 
the desire to be practically in union with all Christians over- 
rode his scruples about the manner of their baptism. In this, 
he differed from Alexander Campbell, to whom scriptural 
correctness of baptism was the more important. At the same 
time, we should observe that Stone never yielded on the point 
of what he regarded as the scriptural name. Those who de- 
sired membership in a Christian Church were required to 
accept that designation, on the ground that it was divinely 
authorized. Apparently he held that the scriptural name was 
more important than scriptural baptism, even when Christian 
union was involved. 

We may summarize Stone’s theology of baptism, as we 
infer it from his statements and practice. He had a definition 
of baptism; it is immersion in water after profession of faith. 
Those who received sprinkling, and all who had received any 
rite without profession of faith, were unbaptized. He held 
that baptism was not essential to their being Christians, nor 
to their being in the Church; for the obvious fact was unde- 
niable. To Stone, the only theological purpose of baptism was 
to initiate persons into the Christian life and into the Church; 
hence, administering of (scriptural) baptism to the unim- 
mersed was really without reason, although it might be per- 
mitted, and was even urged. 

It was probably inevitable that the two groups, led re- 
spectively by Stone and Campbell, should merge. They had 
grown up separately in the same general region, and they 
had much in common, such as their rejection of the authority 
of creeds and their acceptance of the New Testament as the 
final authority in matters of faith and life. The agreements, 
together with the eager desire on the part of prominent per- 
sonalities on both sides for an actual union, finally overrode 
the objections which Campbell felt, and the beginnings of 
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union were launched in 1832. The theories and practices of 
baptism of the two groups were brought into the new body. 
Some of these were not in exact agreement. As summarized by 
a recent historian, these were: 


Campbell believed that baptism is for the remission of 
sins. 

Campbell held that the only baptism is immersion into 
water. 


Campbell taught that fellowship and communion with 
the unimmersed should not be practiced. 


Campbell felt that the fate of the unimmersed is in the 
hands of God and the immersed on earth must keep them- 
selves apart as far as Christian fellowship is concerned... . 


Stone believed that baptism is for the remission of sins. 
Stone believed that immersion is biblical baptism. .. . 


Stone favored fellowship and communion with the un- 
immersed... . 


[Stone held] that the practical test of Christianity is 
not immersion, but valid Christian experience manifested 
in activity.® 


Union of the two bodies was accomplished without im- 
posing the teaching or practice of either as the required posi- 
tion of the merged body. Imposition of such a requirement, 
or any other, would, of course, have been impossible when 
the uniting groups both insisted on the independence of each 
local congregation. Within the newly emerging church group, 
variety in practices was the rule. The names of both groups, 
for example, were used without discrimination; both ‘“Chris- 
tian Church” and “Church of Christ” appeared. Similarly, 
in baptismal practice upon the reception of the unimmersed 


®From the book Barton Warren Stone, by William Garrett West. Published in 
1954 by Disciples of Christ Historical Society, Nashville, Tenn., p. 168. 
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upon transfer, the practice of either uniting groups might be 
carried on at the option of the congregation concerned. Only 
in the administering of baptism to new members was there 
entire agreement. In this case, profession of faith was re- 
quired, and only immersion was administered. Eventually, 
the influence of Campbell prevailed in general so that almost 
exclusively immersion was the sole basis of church member- 
ship. But the tradition of baptismal thought and practice 
of both Stone and Campbell has become a part of the her- 
itage of present-day Christian Churches with the differences 
and inconsistencies unresolved. 

Within five years after the Union of 1832, which brought 
the Christians and Disciples together, Alexander Camp- 
bell’s views on the status of the unimmersed had undergone 
significant changes. The changes were disclosed in corre- 
spondence which Campbell published in his periodical, Mul- 
lennial Harbinger, beginning in 1837. A lady from Lunen- 
burg, Virginia, had written him, taking him to task for pub- 
licly recognizing the presence of “Christians” among the 
‘sects,’ particularly those that practiced sprinkling as baptism. 
The logic of this correspondent may be readily traced out. 
She started with the assumption of the authority of the New 
Testament as a pattern to be followed exactly, saying, only 
those who obey the New Testament, in its explicit commands 
or clear precedents of action, are Christians. But the New 
‘Testament commands all who seek to obey God to be bap- 
tized. In the New Testament definition, baptism is the im- 
mersion in water of one who has professed faith in Christ. 
In the New Testament, only those who were thus baptized 
were Christians. Hence, at the present (i.e., in 1837) those 
who have not submitted to immersion as a religious rite are 
not Christians. The same conclusion was reached by way of 
doctrinal correctness. In the New Testament baptism was 
“for remission of sins.” Without baptism, there was no re- 
mission. Since baptism was immersion, the unimmersed were 
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unforgiven; hence, those at present unimmersed cannot be 
Christians. 

Certainly this logic drastically reduced the problem of the 
union of Christians. If the unimmersed are not Christians, 
then the problem, so far as they are concerned, is not union 
but conversion to the status of Christians. 

The question at issue between Campbell and his corre- 
spondent was the status of the unimmersed. Beneath this was 
the question that is now being raised in ecumenical discus- 
sions: How essential is baptism? Is baptism essential to the 
ongoing of the church? Campbell’s correspondent answered 
strongly in the afhrmative: without baptism, the church can- 
not exist. Campbell might have been expected to agree with 
her. In fact he answered in the negative. He cited Matthew 
16:18, and wrote: 


If there be no Christians in the Protestant sects . . . for 
many centuries there has been no church of Christ, no 
Christians in the world; and the promises concerning the 
everlasting kingdom of Messiah have failed, and the gates 
of hell have prevailed against his church! This cannot be; 
and therefore there are Christians among the sects.’ 


Is baptism, then, essential to salvation and to church mem- 
bership? Again, Campbell’s correspondent would answer 
“Yes; without baptism, no salvation and no church mem- 
bership.” Again, Campbell took the opposite position. He 
said: 


There is no occasion . . . for making immersion, on a 


profession of the faith, absolutely essential to a Christian.® 


He went on to ask how a Christian may be identified, if not 
by his submission to baptism. He wrote: 


TMillennial Harbinger, 1837, p. 411. 
8Ibid., p. 414. 
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It is the image of Christ the Christian looks for and 
loves; and this does not consist in being exact in a few 
items, but in general devotion to the whole truth as far as 
known.° 


He elaborated his ideas, and rebuked the too-narrow zeal 
of his own party, in these strong terms: 


When I see a person who would die for Christ; whose 
brotherly kindness, sympathy, and active benevolence know 
no bounds but his circumstances; whose seat in the Chris- 
tian assembly is never empty; whose inward piety and de- 
votion are attested by punctual obedience to every known 
duty; whose family is educated in the fear of the Lord; 
whose constant companion is the Bible: I say, when I see 
such a one ranked amongst heathen men and publicans, 
because he never happened to inquire, but always took it 
for granted that he had been scripturally baptized; and 
that, too, by one greatly destitute of all these public and 
private virtues, whose chief or exclusive recommendation 
is that he has been immersed . . . I feel no disposition to 
flatter such a one; but rather to disabuse him of his error.*° 


His attitude is clearly stated: 


I cannot, therefore, . . . in my heart regard all that have 
been sprinkled in infancy without their knowledge and 
consent, as aliens from Christ and the well-grounded hope 
of heaven.** 


From such unmistakable statements, Campbell might have 
been asked why he continued to insist upon the immersion of 
such persons, should they seek membership in a Christian 

"Ibid., p. 412. 


10Tbid., p. 565. 
UJbid., p. 412. 
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Church. Is not immersion of them without religious or theo- 
logical reason, if they are already Christians and if the Church 
exists without the practice of immersion? 

Although he did not employ the term, Campbell placed 
baptism (i.e., immersion) in the category, not of the esse but 
of the bene esse of the status of the individual. He wrote: 


In our judgment, there is not on earth a person who 
can have as full an assurance of justification or remission 
of sins, as the person who has believed, confessed his faith, 
and been intelligently buried and raised with the Lord; 
and therefore the present salvation never can be so fully 
enjoyed, all things else being equal, by the unimmersed as 
by the immersed.” 


He saw other benefits, also: 


To be satisfied with anything that will just do in reli- 
gion, is neither the Christian disposition nor character; and 
not to desire to know and do the whole will of God, places 
the individual out of the latitude and longitude [of com- 
plete obedience ].** 


As to membership in the Church (that is, the body of 
Christ), Campbell held that baptism (immersion) is impor- 
tant: “Immersion gives a constitutional right of citizenship 
in the universal kingdom of Jesus. cee 

For the individual who receives baptism, the advantages 
are those of assurance; of perfecting the obedience to God; 
and of having a de dive as well as a de facto membership it 
the Church. It was for reasons such as these that Campbell 
could write: [baptism is] “‘ ‘greatly essential to his sanctifica- 
tion and comfort.’”** The reasons that Campbell adduced 


2Ibid., p. 565. 
WI bid., p. 564. 
147bid., p. 564. 
W]bid., p. 414. 
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were cogent for all those who shared the high view of the 
authority of the New Testament which he held. 

But Campbell saw other compelling reasons why the Chris- 
tian Churches should require submission to baptism (i.e., im- 
mersion) on the part of the unimmersed who sought to be- 
come members of their congregations. Baptism, he held, was 
essential to union; and the Christian Churches had originated 
as a movement for Christian union. Campbell wrote: 


As every sect agrees, that a person immersed on a con- 
fession of his faith is truly baptized, and only a part of 
Christendom admits the possibility of any other action as 
baptism: for the sake of union among Christians, it may be 
easily shown to be the duty of all believers to be immersed, 
if for no other reason than that of honoring the divine in- 


stitution and opening a way for the union and co-operation 
of all Christians.*® 


In these statements Alexander Campbell went far beyond 
his earlier-assumed doctrinal position, that baptism is solely 
“for the remission of sins.”” When he faced the implications 
of baptism in relation to Christian unity, he could not in good 
conscience relegate all the unimmersed to the status of non- 
Christians. In principle, Campbell now admitted that the 
doctrine of baptism was not limited to what the New Testa- 
ment displayed. In New Testament times there were only 
the immersed, within the Church. Opposed to them were 
the pagans, outside the Church. At that time, baptism had 
reference only to those who moved from paganism to faith 
in Christ and into the Church. But in Campbell’s day there 
were Christians who were unimmersed as well as those im- 
mersed. Now, baptism bore on the uniting of those who have 
faith in Christ as well as on the conversion of those who must 
come to faith. The present significance of baptism, then, was 


16Ibid., p. 564. 
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more than that of a rite of initiation; it was related to the 
union of Christians. Current discussions in the ecumenical 
movement come to the same conclusion. 

So far as Campbell was concerned, he did not consistently 
maintain the position he asserted so vigorously in the Lunen- 
burg correspondence. In 1843 he defended the thesis in a 
public debate with Nathan L. Rice that ‘Christian baptism 
is for the remission of past sins.” Mr. Rice put his finger on 
the chief issue when he said: 


The question is, whether a penitent believer is, under all 
circumstances, or under any circumstances, unpardoned 
until he is baptized?" 


In the ongoing history of the Christian Churches, the dis- 
cussion of baptism fell too largely into the hands of legalists, 
who concentrated upon the doctrine of “baptism for remis- 
sion of sins” and made baptism essential to salvation although 
it must be noted that few, even of the most resolute, were 
willing to condemn completely all the unimmersed. Within 
the Christian Churches there was a tendency to exalt the 
practice of immersion into the chief criterion of orthodoxy 
which erected almost insuperable barriers in the way of ne- 
gotiations for Christian union. This should not blind us to the 
fact that Alexander Campbell, in the Lunenburg correspond- 
ence, not only established the baptismal practice which has 
been in general that of Christian Churches since that time, 
but also stated views of the importance of baptism which are 
relevant to the present ecumenical scene. 


NCampbell-Rice Debate, p. 443. 
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Chapter IV 


Baptism and Christian Unity 
Among Christian Churches: 


The Current Scene 


There are important variations in baptismal practice among 
Christian Churches at the present time. These variations rest 
upon divergences in thinking as to the meaning of baptism, 
and specifically the answers given to the questions in regard 
to baptism that are now being raised in ecumenical discus- 
sions. As listed above, these questions are: 


1. What is baptism? How and on what basis is it to be 
defined? 


2. How essential is baptism? Is the rite essential to the per- 
son’s acceptability to God, so that there is no salvation apart 
from baptism? Is baptism essential to the ongoing life of 
the church, and to the person’s membership in the church? 
Is baptism essential to Christian unity, and to the visible 
manifestation of unity? 

It is, of course, impossible to state an official position of 
Christian Churches, due to their strong insistence on the au- 
tonomy of the local congregation; and, for the same reason, 
it is impossible to state a universally held doctrine and prac- 
tice of baptism. It is, however, possible to make general state- 
ments with a good deal of accuracy. 

Since the variations of practice have raised tensions among 
Christian Churches, almost to the point of separation, it is 
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the more important to observe the large area of agreement in 
both thought and practice. These are six in number. 


1. The New Testament is highly normative for the defini- 
tion, the doctrine, and the practice of baptism. 


_ 2. Baptism is defined in New Testament terms as the im- 
mersion in water of one who has professed faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

Some ambiguity is perceptible at this point. The word 
“baptism” is used loosely, in conversation and writing, to re- 
fer to the rite as administered by Pedobaptist bodies. For this 
reason it is not clear whether, in general thinking, a person 
who is a member of such a church is a Christian without 
baptism or whether baptism has actually been administered. 
At the same time, it is practically universal to administer bap- 
tism only by immersion and only after profession of faith. It 
would scarcely be possible for a Christian minister to christen 
an infant or administer sprinkling under any conditions. On 
this basis, it is probably accurate to say that Christian 
Churches define baptism in New Testament terms. 


3. Baptism is not regarded as essential to being a Christian; 

or to the ongoing life of the Church; or to membership in the 
true Church. 
This conclusion follows from the recognition of the presence 
of Christians among Pedobaptist churches, so that “union of 
Christians” is a meaningful phrase; from the recognition that 
the Church has existed visibly through the centuries when 
pedobaptism was the standard practice; and from the willing- 
ness of Christian Churches to admit to the communion mem- 
bers of any church. The agreement at this point can be ex- 
pressed in a characteristic statement: “We are not the only 
Christians, but Christians only.” 

4. Christian Churches admit to the communion service any 
person who desires to attend, without inquiring whether he 
was baptized by immersion, or at all. 
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5. Christian Churches are committed historically to the 
goal of the union of Christians, so that any doctrine and prac- 
tice of baptism is subject to evaluation as a contribution to 
that goal. 


6. The local congregation has the right to determine the 
conditions under which members will be received. This has 
led to some ambiguity as to whether membership is chiefly 
or exclusively local. 

In contrast with these large areas of agreement, there is dis- 
agreement in the answer to one question: Is baptism essen- 
tial to Christian unity? The majority answer in the affirma- 
tive, a smaller group in the negative. The chief variation in 
baptismal practice, growing out of the variation in the an- 
swer, deals with the terms on which members of churches 
that do not practice immersion may be received upon trans- 
fer. The majority of the churches require baptism (defined 
in New Testament terms) as the basis of membership for all. 
Other churches will accept persons who transfer without the 
requirement of baptism, as thus defined. ‘The latter position 
is similar to that of Barton W. Stone, the former to that of 
Alexander Campbell. 

The latter practice has been called “open membership,” or 
“inclusive membership.” ‘The terms are emotionally loaded 
and not quite accurate, suggesting that members are taken 
in without any requirements whatever. As a matter of fact, 
there are numerous and significant requirements for member- 
ship but baptism is not among them. We shall use the term 
“inclusive membership’ because it is familiar. 

While it is impossible to describe a single universal prac- 
tice of inclusive membership, one of the more common has 
the following three characteristics. 


1. In administering baptism, only immersion is practiced, 
and only after a profession of faith. The new convert is al- 
lowed no option, usually on the basis that the New Testament 
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is clear on this point and obedience to the New Testament is 
required. 


2. In the case of those who transfer from other churches, 
baptism (in the New Testament sense) is not required. It is 
not clear whether those who transfer are regarded as having 
been baptized or whether (as is more probable) the previous 
membership in a church is accepted in lieu of baptism. 


3. Baptism as seen in the New Testament is taught and ex- 
alted, and the attempt is made to baptize those who transfer, 
after they have been received as members. 

The chief merit of inclusive membership as seen by those 
who advocate it is in its contribution to Christian unity. That 
contribution must be important if it is to outweigh the diff- 
culties in theory and practice raised by the practice. We shall 
evaluate the impact of inclusive membership on unity at a 
later point. First, we must look at the difficulties. 

One of these is inconsistency. Is it consistent to waive the 
requirement of baptism for church membership while other 
and less important requirements are rigidly maintained? The 
advocates of inclusive membership regularly support it with 
the argument that the unimmersed are already Christian; 
they say, “if they are good enough to commune with, they 
are good enough for church membership.” Setting aside the 
obvious error in the assumption that any person is admitted 
to the communion because he is good enough, let us apply 
the same principle to the other requirements for church mem- 
bership. A Lutheran who transfers must give up the authority 
of his inherited creed. A Roman Catholic must give up the 
certainty conveyed to him by the ministrations of a clergy 
whose validity is attested by ordination in apostolic succes- 
sion in favor of the ministrations of a man who is not even 
regarded as a clergyman. The Methodist must submit to be- 
ing governed by an extreme congregational polity. The 
Quaker must now practice communion, using a material me- 
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dium. The Congregationalist must now observe the com- 
munion every week. All of these must give up the ancient and 
honorable names that have distinguished their churches and 
themselves in the church relation, in favor of “Christian” in 
a “Christian Church.” Obviously all of these were good 
enough to commune with while differing thus widely from 
Christian Churches; but they are not good enough for church 
membership unless they change. By what consistency is bap- 
tism to be eliminated from the requirements? Shall we con- 
clude that baptism is less important than the other items? 

Consistency is further violated by setting up two bases of 
church membership—converts are baptized; those transfer- 
ring are not. It is further inconsistent to refuse to practice, as 
baptism, what is actually accepted as baptism. If infant bap- 
tism has made a man a church member so that he will be 
accepted on transfer, it is inconsistent to refuse to admin- 
ister the rite to the infant child of the same man. Perhaps the 
greatest inconsistency appears in the refusal to grant to a new 
convert the option freely allowed those who transfer. If the 
convert asks for sprinkling, on the basis that his interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament prefers it, can his preference con- 
sistently be denied? 

Other and perhaps more serious difficulties arise in regard 
to the ethical implications of inclusive membership. These 
grow out of the insistence on the right of the local congrega- 
tion to determine conditions of membership. The position 
is correct, in the sense that there is no ecclesiastical supreme 
court with authority to reverse any decision of any local con- 
gregation. It is inaccurate, however, if it means that church 
membership is purely local; that is, that persons are received 
only into the local congregation. Whenever a member is re- 
ceived, whether as a new convert or by transfer, the congre- 
gation acts in behalf of every congregation in the fellowship 
of Christian Churches. For this reason, each congregation is 
morally obligated to receive members on the basis that is 
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acceptable to the other churches; and the obligation is the 
more serious because there is no ecclesiastical authority to 
enforce the implied agreement. 

When a congregation receives a member without requiring 
baptism, the ethical problem appears in two aspects. The 
member thus received thinks (as he has a right to do) that 
he has been received into all the Christian Churches so far 
as baptism is concerned. That is not the case. Further, if this 
person presents himself for membership in a Christian Church 
which has adhered to the traditional practice of requiring 
baptism, this church must make a difficult decision. It must 
deny the ties of fellowship with another Christian Church, by 
refusing to accept one of its members; or it must violate its 
conscience by accepting a member who has not met the re- 
quirement of baptism. The ethical problems are created by 
the congregation that failed to meet the implied agreements 
with other churches in regard to baptism. 

A little-observed theological difficulty also comes to light, 
in the common custom among inclusive-membership churches 
of baptizing those who have already been accepted as mem- 
bers. The unanswered theological question is: What is the 
purpose of such baptism? It cannot be for salvation; nor for 
church membership; nor for Christian unity. The practice 
seems logically to create two classes in the church: a higher, 
the baptized; and a lower, those without baptism. 

Because of these difficulties, many ministers who are eager 
for Christian unity find themselves unable to practice inclu- 
sive membership. Those who sincerely believe that inclusive 
membership is a significant step in the right direction are to 
be commended for their spirit and attitude; but it is not 
certain that inclusive membership is the universal remedy 
for the divisions that root in the problem of baptism. The 
assumption that it is certain rests upon the belief that baptism 
is not essential to unity. To accept church membership, how- 
ever achieved, in lieu of baptism, will in the end mean that 
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the united church is nonsacramental in practice, with baptism 
so unimportant that it may as well be omitted. The non- 
essentiality of baptism to unity has not been agreed to in 
ecumenical discussions, as the recent definitive treatments by 
Barth and Cullmann make clear. Consequently, the prag- 
matic attempt to solve the knotty problem of baptism by by- 
passing it seems unrealistic. The problem here, and the 
basic issue, as pointed out in an earlier chapter, is the rela- 
tion of baptism to faith. 

Doubts as to the utility of inclusive membership as a means 
to unity are intensified by the observation that the practice 
has served to develop tensions among Christian Churches. 
Since some of the more important figures in ecumenical dis- 
cussions are Christian ministers who advocate inclusive mem- 
bership, it is possible that they might convey the impression 
(perhaps unintentionally) that all Christian Churches hold 
this position. A union negotiated on this false basis would be 
most unfortunate. 

Viewed in the context of modern ecumenical discussions, 
inclusive membership, with its pragmatic attack on the prob- 
lem of baptism, the approach of local congregations, is un- 
realistic at a time when union negotiations are on a denom- 
inational basis. An Episcopalian, Charles D. Kean, after 
speaking with appreciation of the role of the local congrega- 
tion in unity developments, goes on to say: 


. .. An approach that is primarily pragmatic is in con- 
tinual danger of sentimentality, irrelevance, and irresponsi- 
bility’ 

The answer to the problem will never be found by en- 
couraging congregational disloyalty and irresponsibility. 
There is no way by which the local congregation can make 
contact with the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ex- 
cept through its parent denomination, and to try to by- 
pass what exists is to move into a world of fantasy... . 
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Where the local congregation on its own tries to become an 
agent of the Body of Christ, the Holy People of God, with- 
out any reference to the existing structure of church life, 
it seems to be adding new divisions rather than healing old 
ones.* 


It is obvious that if all the Christian Churches, or a heavy 
majority, acquiesced in the practice of inclusive membership, 
the ethical problems now so irritating would be solved and 
the handicap of a local church approach to unity would dis- 
appear. ‘The same result would follow if those churches now 
practicing inclusive membership would decide to conform to 
the traditional practice, now the position of the majority of 
the congregations. The need for agreement is so urgent that 
it is to be hoped that the apparent policy of official silence on 
the discussion of baptism may be changed into full and frank 
consideration of all the issues on the floors of gatherings at 
state and national levels. An agreement, to be acceptable, 
would need to eliminate the difficulties and inconsistencies in 
inclusive membership; would avoid the narrow and sectarian 
emphasis too often associated with the traditional practice; 
and would establish a practice in accord with the New Testa- 
ment teaching and practice of baptism. 

The traditional practice of Christian Churches, followed 
by the majority of the congregations, is to receive members 
on the basis of baptism defined in terms of the New Testa- 
ment. Converts are baptized by immersion after a profession 
of faith in Jesus Christ. Those transferring membership are 
baptized if they have not previously received baptism by im- 
mersion or if (as among the Orthodox Churches) they have 
been immersed as infants. 

This practice has two obvious merits. Consistently, it has 
but one basis of membership for all. Ethically, it assures ev- 


1From “Christian Unity in the Local Congregation,’? by Charles D. Kean in 
Christian Unity in North America, edited by J. Robert Nelson, p. 165. Copyright 1958 
by The Bethany Press and used by permission. 
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ery person received into a congregation that he is acceptable, 
so far as baptism is concerned, among all Christian Churches. 
It also conforms to the implied agreements of Christian 
Churches by receiving members on terms acceptable to all the 
churches. i 

Many of those who advocate the traditional practice believe 
that this alone conforms to the New Testament. This cannot 
be proved. A decision at this point must obviously be a matter 
of inference since churches and leaders in New Testament 
times were not faced with the problems which are ours. Dur- 
ing that period, so far as we know, only immersion in water 
was administered as baptism and, without exception, after a 
profession of faith. So far as we know, the apostles Peter and 
Paul never had to consider the case of a person who was a 
member of a church because he had been christened as an in- 
fant or had received sprinkling or pouring as an adult. In our 
time, we must face honestly the situation that arises because 
there are Christians, members of churches, who have never 
received the baptism described in the New Testament. We may 
only infer what an apostle would have required had such a 
situation arisen then. The inferences favor the requirement of 
baptism but we must recognize that they are inferences. 

We may start with Paul’s statement (Romans 8:9) that 
the incontestable requirement for those who belong to Christ 
is possession of the Spirit; and that “the fruit of the Spirit” 
(Galatians 5:22) is conclusive evidence of possession of the 
Spirit. The question is, had Peter or Paul met one who pos- 
sessed the Spirit, but who had not been baptized, what would 
he have directed? 

Two instances in the Book of Acts seem to approach the 
problem in principle, although they do not deal with the issue 
specifically. At Ephesus (Acts 19:1-7) Paul met twelve dis- 
ciples, and baptized them. The salient facts in the narrative, 
for our purpose, are four. (1) The twelve were already re- 
lated to the church at Ephesus in some way; they are called 
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“disciples.” (2) They had already been baptized “‘into John’s 
baptism.” (3) They did not display their possession of the 
Holy Spirit. (4) Their previous baptism had not followed 
profession of faith in Jesus. As the outcome, Paul baptized 
them; the act is not called “rebaptism.” If the twelve had 
displayed “the fruit of the Spirit,” would Paul have baptized 
them or would he have accepted their evident spiritual at- 
tainments in lieu of baptism? It is likely that one reason for 
administering the rite was to bring this group of John-the- 
Baptist disciples into the full stream of the Christian move- 
ment, as well as to insure their receiving of the Spirit. 

Another incident is perhaps more illuminating (Acts 10: 
44-48). While Peter was preaching the gospel to Cornelius 
and his friends, the Holy Spirit fell upon them, with the 
result that they spoke in strange tongues. Peter did not re- 
gard this manifestation as a substitute for baptism, but as 
irrefutable proof that the group was eligible for baptism. Evi- 
dently, baptism was here administered to bring these racial 
outcasts into the Church, that is, baptism was significant for 
unity—a doctrine that is clearly stated elsewhere in the New 
Testament. 

What might we infer as to Peter’s action, were he to face 
the kind of situation common in our time? It is probable that 
he would direct baptism of the unbaptized, not in order to 
their conversion, but as a measure of unity. This inference is 
supported by the clear evidence that the mode of baptism 
in the New Testament (submersion and rising) was a picture 
of the cardinal facts of the gospel (1 Corinthians 15:1-4), 
the death, the burial, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
and was also significant of the meaning of the rite to the one 
baptized (Romans 6:4). The weight of inference and evi- 
dence from the New Testament clearly favors the traditional 
practice of baptism; but only, let it be noted, if the practice 
is a measure of unity. 

Considerable injury has been done to the cause of Chris- 
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tian unity by those resolute souls (relatively few in number) 
among Christian Churches who have insisted that baptism 
(whether of converts or those transferring) is solely for re- 
mission of sins; and who, by a negative and unwarranted in- 
ference, have held that those unbaptized (i.e., unimmersed ) 
are therefore unforgiven and not Christians. ‘Those who hold 
this view cannot speak of union of Christians with any real- 
ism. ‘Their position is not that of Christian Churches in gen- 
eral nor has it been since 1837 when Alexander Campbell 
engaged in his Lunenburg correspondence. 

Even if it could be proved that to require immersion of 
the unimmersed who transfer membership is scripturally cor- 
rect, this conformity would not of itself be enough to warrant _ 
Christian Churches in the practice. From their beginning 
they have been committed to the goal of the unity of Chris- 
tians; and even a scriptural practice must be evaluated in 
terms of its utility as a measure of unity. If the traditional 
practice is a step in this direction, agreement with the New 
Testament is important since the New Testament is taken as 
the norm for ecumenical discussion of baptism. Regarded as 
a procedure of Christian unity, the traditional practice must 
be considered not as a separate requirement of membership 
but as a part of the total practical program of union which 
has grown up among Christian Churches. This program de- 
veloped out of the principles stated by Thomas Campbell in 
his Declaration and Address in 1809. In brief, he held that 
Christians can and must unite because of their personal faith 
in Jesus Christ. Desiring a visible manifestation of such unity, 
he proposed that Christians turn to the New Testament in 
order to discover what they could and should do together in 
the public profession and practice of the churches. Gampbell’s 
proposal that Christians sit down together to study the New 
Testament for the purpose of developing such a practical 
program met with no response. Instead, his son Alexander 
Campbell and later leaders studied the New Testament 
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separately from others, with the result that a program for 
union in practice grew up. It was characteristic of the move- 
ment, intensely congregationalistic in government, that no 
“official” approval of such a program could ever be granted. 
Rather, it grew until it came to be recognized among Chris- 
tian Churches by about the end of the nineteenth century. A 
summary statement descriptive of this program was prepared 
by Peter Ainslie, a leading figure in union discussions more 
than a generation ago. 

Characterizing it as a “study for a Scriptural and reason- 
able way to the peace of the Church” he listed among others 
five items of practice already recognized by all Christian 
groups. They were: 


(1) a catholic confession that Jesus is the Christ over 
against any creedal declaration; 


(2) a catholic name for believers, such as Christian, Dis- 
ciple of Christ, etc.; 


(3) a catholic book of authority, the Holy Scriptures, 
emphasizing especially the New Testament; 

(4) a catholic mode of baptism, immersion of the penitent 
believer; and 

(5) a catholic observance of the Lord’s Supper, to which 
persons of all communions are invited on an equal basis of 
fellowship. 

The practices here advocated, although not universally 
employed by all Christian groups, are those already uni- 
versally accepted by all of them. The proposal does not say 
that those who do not engage in any of these practices are 
not, for that reason, non-Christians. Recognizing in fact that 
there are Christian groups who do not follow some of these 
practices, the proposal is that all Christians now begin to 
practice these, as a means to and an expression of their unity 
in Christ. That is to say, it is a proposal for union in practice, 
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not in the interpretation of the meaning of what is practiced. 
In regard to baptism, it is a proposal to unite in the practice 
of believers’ baptism by immersion, without requiring agree- 
ment in the interpretation of the significance of the action. 
It should be noted that in this proposal, baptism in a form 
universally recognized is but one item. To include both 
baptism and the communion in such a proposal implies that 
both practices are essential to union; that is, visible union 
will not be nonsacramental. Those Christian Churches that 
hold to the “traditional” position consider baptism essential 
to unity and union. Most leaders of ecumenical discussions 
would agree that, although no definition of baptism is now 
universally acceptable, the practice of baptism must be in- 
cluded in a united Church. 

It is evident that if insistence on baptism as a condition of 
membership is actually to become effective as one feature of a 
program of unity, a reform is called for in the thinking about 
and the administering of baptism. In the interest of unity, 
it is not enough to take refuge in the scriptural correctness 
of a practice (even if that can be definitively established) 
and to call on all others to imitate that correctness. In their 
history, Christian Churches have simultaneously emphasized 
the significance of scriptural baptism and been careless in 
teaching and administering it. In order to restore the relation 
of baptism to unity, it is now required to think seriously 
and reverently about baptism. Ministers and others must 
give up the jokes in poor taste which ridicule the act of 
baptism; this solemn rite is no more the proper subject of a 
jest than is the communion. It is notorious that many Chris- 
tian Churches, whose orthodoxy would be horrified at the 
suggestion of anything other than immersion, will administer 
baptism in surroundings and with a carelessness that pro- 
mote irreverence or even disgust on the part of those who 
look on, if not of those baptized. In many cases baptism is 
administered in haste, without proper intellectual and spirit- 
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ual preparation to understand its meaning, as if “the same 
hour of the night” (Acts 16:33) provides a divinely au- 
thorized precedent for such carelessness. 

It is of particular importance in the matter of Christian 
union to remember that churches which have practiced in- 
fant baptism for their entire history are being asked to give 
up this practice in the interest of union. Often, those who 
hold the traditional position are so intent on defeating an 
erroneous view of the relation of faith to baptism that they 
overlook the real values in the Pedobaptist position. It is 
vital to conserve the rightful concern of the church for its 
families and their children, to recognize that children in 
Christian homes are seldom little sinners of gross life but 
are rather those who should grow naturally into their pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, and to bring both the church and 
the family to assume their responsibility for the nurture of 
the children. It is quite clear, from the New Testament, that 
the rite of baptism is ill-suited to this purpose, as Karl Barth 
has pointed out. It does not follow, however, that this re- 
quires the church to refuse any formal recognition of its 
concern and responsibility for its children. Among Christian 
Churches, the custom of a formal ceremony of presentation 
of little children to the Lord and dedication of their parents 
to Christian nurture, with the church assuming its responsi- 
bility, is increasingly common. The practice should be uni- 
versal, and should be made as impressive and meaningful as 
the receiving of members into the church. As a logical con- 
sequence of the rejection of infant baptism and of the dedica- 
tion of Christian families, all Christian ministers should give 
up their own practice of infant baptism, too often carried 
on under the assumption that it is believers’ baptism. Every 
minister has been under pressure to baptize the child of 
tender years if the child can repeat the Good Confession, es- 
pecially if its parents are important members of the church. 
Obviously, the child can verbalize the confession of faith, 
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just as it can verbalize a marriage ceremony; but there is as 
little reason to perform the one rite as the other. Let the 
church provide a systematic program of instruction for all 
the children, definitely leading toward profession of faith 
and baptism; but also set the rigid rule that baptism will be 
administered only at such an age (for example, the early 
teens) that it will represent real understanding and real 
commitment to Christ. Pedobaptist groups will be justified 
in resisting proposals for union which would leave the chil- 
dren of the church spiritually unprovided for. 

In the interest of Christian union, baptism should be ad- 
ministered with due and deliberate regard to its significance 
for this purpose. Christian Churches have understood through 
their history that it is possible to unite at the Lord’s table be- 
cause the uniting is in the receiving of the bread and the cup, 
not in insistence on the doctrinal significance of the Supper. 
Thus it is possible for those who believe in the real Presence 
to sit at the Lord’s table with those who see in it chiefly a 
remembrance; but if any doctrinal interpretation is insisted 
on, then the table becomes a reason for dividing, not uniting. 
Similarly, to insist on a rigid interpretation of the meaning 
of baptism will make it divisive. In their history, Christian 
Churches have publicized baptism for remission of sins as 
if acceptance of this interpretation is essential to being bap- 
tized. ‘The important consideration is the desire to obey our 
Lord; and this desire will make Christian baptism unitive, 
provided the one baptized is allowed to make his own in- 
terpretation of its meaning to him. 

Instruction in the meaning of baptism, when administered 
to new converts, should include strong emphasis on both 
the personal and the corporate aspects of the rite. Baptism 
is a part of the individual’s religious experience, as he com- 
mits his life to Jesus Christ, knows the forgiveness of his sins, 
and enters a new life. But baptism is more than this. By 
baptism, one becomes a member of the body of Christ; that 
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is, not only the local congregation, and the entire fellowship 
of Christian Churches, but also of the Church Universal. 
In this act, he is united to all Christians, everywhere and in 
all time. The narrow view, that baptism is something that 
belongs to the individual, or to his denomination, is respon- 
sible for the divisive influence of baptismal practice, and it 
should be overcome. For the same reason, baptisms should 
not be administered privately, as if they are something a 
little shameful, or are entirely the concern of the individual 
being baptized. Baptism is into the Church, and for the pur- 
pose of uniting all our Lord’s followers into the one body. 

When baptism is administered to those transferring from 
other churches, it should be made clear that submitting to 
this requirement does not represent a sectarian victory, but 
is the deliberate step toward unity of one who is already a 
Christian, who takes the step because he desires to be united 
with all other Christians. The desire to do that which will 
promote unity should be the basic reason why any member 
of a Pedobaptist church transfers his membership to a Chris- 
tian Church. If any unimmersed person who is attending 
worship with a Christian Church does not see the purpose of 
his being baptized, he should not be subjected to pressure 
which would lead him to go beyond his convictions. He will 
remain as welcome at the communion, the preaching, the 
teaching, and the fellowship services of the church as he has 
been. For him to seek formal membership without baptism 
would make that membership as meaningless as it would be 
were he to submit to baptism simply because someone insists 
on it but without understanding. 

It is vitally important that Christian Churches, which 
have made so much of baptism through their history, should 
engage in a deeper exploration of the meaning of baptism 
as it is set forth in the New Testament. “Baptism for remis- 
sion of sins” is in the New Testament, and in its context is 
a true statement of meaning. But this is not all. Baptism has 
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deep significance for the individual in his new life with Jesus 
Christ. Baptism is significant for the relation of the person 
to the Church. Baptism is deeply meaningful in relation to 
the unity of the body of Christ. A restudy of baptism in the 
New Testament should be included in the reform of thinking 
about and the administering of baptism. 
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Chapter V 


A New Look at Baptism 


in the New Testament 


The renewal of interest among scholars in what the New 
Testament says about baptism coincides with the discovery 
of the importance of baptism in the ecumenical movement, 
and with the rise of biblical theology. As we noted above, 
the little book by Karl Barth and Cullmann’s response to it 
started with the New Testament, and both based their con- 
clusions ultimately upon what their authors found there. 
Flemington’s defense of the Pedobaptist position, titled The 
New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, starts with an exhaus- 
tive study of all the pertinent New Testament passages. 

These European developments have not been matched in 
American scholarship, in particular among Disciples of Christ. 
This is a reversal of the trend among Disciples of the last 
century. At that time, when religious controversy was the 
rule, when the public debate was standard practice, and 
when the New Testament was generally regarded, by both 
Disciples and their opponents, as the finally definitive au- 
thority for the pattern of practice for all churches, appeal to 
the New Testament statements about baptism was the rule. 
On the one side, leading figures among Disciples of Christ 
cited the New Testament to show that immersion in water 
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of a professed believer was the original practice, hence bind- 
ing on the church forever. Their opponents tried to discover 
sprinkling, and the admission of infants, in the New Testa- 
ment, as the authority for their practice. In more recent 
times, among Disciples, there has been almost as studied an 
effort to avoid preaching on baptism and neglect of reference 
to the New Testament as there was zeal among the fathers 
to preach and debate baptism and to rest their case upon 
the New Testament. It might be said epigrammatically of 
the leading Disciples of the last century that they alone of 
the churchmen of their day understood baptism; and they 
misunderstood it. At least, they mistook the New Testament 
emphasis. They knew the New Testament form, immersion; 
the New Testament subjects, believers; and the New Testa- 
ment passages that linked baptism with forgiveness of sins. 
They asserted the essentiality of baptism for salvation, horri- 
fying Protestantism by their words, and earning for them- 
selves derisive titles such as “water dogs,” “water salva- 
tionists,’ and upholders of “baptismal regeneration.” To 
these leaders, baptism was, however, not at all sacramen- 
tarian. It was generally regarded as a legal requirement and 
essential to salvation because conformity to legal precedent 
was necessary. It does not follow, of course, that they de- 
prived baptism of all spiritual meaning. 

Most of Protestantism in the last century as much under- 
emphasized the importance of baptism, as Disciples of Christ 
misplaced their emphasis. ‘The present renewal of interest in 
what the New Testament says about baptism is wholesome 
and desirable. 

The survey embodied in this chapter will somewhat re- 
luctantly by-pass many interesting and important matters, 
including the standard topics of the controversies of the last 
century, such as the form of the ceremony, the subjects, and 
the purpose. There is little, if any, scholarly disagreement in 
regard to the form by which baptism was administered in 
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the church of the New Testament, and as little in regard 
to those who were admitted to baptism. Such Pedobaptist 
scholars as Barth, Cullmann, and Flemington agree that in 
the beginning immersion in water of one who professed faith 
was practiced as baptism. The inference that affusion or 
aspersion was practiced in New Testament times, and that 
infants were admitted to baptism, may be correct; but what- 
ever else may have been the practice, certainly the immersion 
in water of those who professed faith may be plainly seen 
in the pages of the New Testament. 

As to the purpose, Alexander Campbell and those who 
followed him were correct in asserting that the New Testa- 
ment taught baptism for the forgiveness of sins; but Camp- 
bell’s view was too limited. As we can now see clearly, the 
New Testament taught this and much more as the purpose 
of baptism. 

In this chapter we are forced to resist the temptation to 
enter certain attractive bypaths of modern scholarship. One 
of these is the attempt to establish the institution of baptism 
as a sacrament. Protestantism has in general accepted as 
sacraments only those rites which can claim dominical in- 
stitution, that is, can be traced to the command of our Lord 
as their origin. In the case of the Lord’s Supper, the dominical 
institution is found in the words cited by Paul in 1 Corin- 
thians 11:24 and by Luke in the Gospel (Luke 22:19), “Do 
this in remembrance of me.” There is no comparable com- 
mand of Jesus for the ongoing practice of baptism. The re- 
strictions of space do not permit our discussion of this topic. 
Neither may we attempt to trace out the answer to the ques- 
tion of the historic origin of the practice of baptism in the 
church of the New Testament. In the Book of Acts, Luke 
asserts, or assumes, that baptism was practiced from the 
very beginning. This conclusion has been challenged by such 
modern scholars as Johannes Weiss, in his History of Primi- 
tive Christianity, and by K. Lake, in Beginnings of Chris- 
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tianity, who hold that baptism was added later, and was 
read back by Luke, the historian, when he wrote his book. 
The explanations of these scholars leave something to be de- 
sired; but their questions force us to look again at a question 
which many ministers and other students have not considered 
sufficiently. If the account in one of our Gospels (John 3:26; 
4:1f) is correct, Jesus administered baptism while John, his 
predecessor, was yet active. But during his public ministry 
after John was imprisoned, neither Jesus nor his disciples 
practiced the rite. Then, after his death and resurrection, the 
followers again took up the practice. The reasons behind 
these variations offer a tempting area of investigation which 
must be set aside in the present connection. 

Limitations of space forbid our considering the interesting 
and important question of the relation of Christian baptism 
in the New Testament to other and similar ceremonies then 
current. We should like to know more about the relation 
of Christian baptism to Jewish proselyte baptism; to the 
religious lustrations practiced in the Qumran community; 
and to the rites of the mystery religions. Turning from all 
these, we propose to consider only the following topics: 


1. The universality of baptism in the New Testament. 
2. Baptism and the new life of the Christian. 


3. Baptism and the unity of the church. 


The most casual reading of the New Testament indicates 
that the practice of baptism in water was universal. The 
New Testament references leave no suggestion of any need 
to urge reluctant converts to be baptized. They do not argue 
in favor of some particular form as against another, nor do 
they advocate the baptism of believers as against that of 
infants or the upholding of some doctrine of the meaning 
and sacramental character of baptism. These matters, which 
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are so much of the pattern of our modern divisions, simply 
do not occur in the New Testament, although it is un- 
fortunately too easy for us to transfer our situation into 
that time, and to discover proof texts supporting our pecu- 
liarities. 

The authors of New Testament books simply report what 
happened so far as baptism is concerned, and then draw 
conclusions from the occurrences. What happened in every 
case, so far as we know, was the baptism of converts. 

The statistics are well known. In the Book of Acts, there 
are reports of the administering of baptism to some eighteen 
individuals. In chapter 8, an Ethiopian was baptized in 
a desert pool, after Philip had “preached Jesus” to him. In 
chapter 9 a noted persecutor of the church, Saul (who came 
to be called Paul), was baptized. In chapter 10, a Roman 
army officer named Cornelius was admitted to baptism by 
the apostle Peter. In chapter 16, in Europe, a woman named 
Lydia, together with her household, and an unnamed jailor 
“and all his” were baptized. In the end of chapter 18 it is 
implied that Apollos was baptized. The twelve disciples to 
whom Paul administered baptism (or rebaptism) in chapter 
19 are also a part of the evidence. In addition to these in- 
dividual instances, Luke mentions the great throng of 3,000 
who were baptized in Jerusalem on Pentecost, and the 
Samaritans who were baptized during Philip’s mission. 

It is quite clear that, so far as Luke is concerned, every- 
one who was a convert to Christianity was baptized in water. 
His record asserts that the apostolic kerygma included bap- 
tism. We note this in the account of the conversion and bap- 
tism of the Ethiopian. When Philip had joined himself to 
the chariot of the proselyte, he presently “preached Jesus” 
to him as the fulfilment of the Suffering Servant described 
in Isaiah, chapter 53. The immediate response of the Ethio- 
pian was to request baptism, which can mean only that, as 
Luke understood the matter, baptism was a part of the 
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preaching of Jesus. Luke’s point here is not a defense of the 
practice of administering baptism to converts; it is more 
likely the desire to identify the figure of Jesus with the Suf- 
fering Servant concept of the Old Testament. The casual 
way in which baptism is introduced into the narrative is 
strong evidence of the genuineness of this part of the nar- 
rative. 

Luke’s account of the conversion of Cornelius serves to 
remind us that the growth and life of the primitive church 
did not fall into rigid patterns. Despite his earlier statement 
“(Acts-2:38) that the gift of the Holy Spirit would follow 
baptism, Luke here tells us that the Holy Spirit came upon 
Cornelius before baptism. In Luke’s narrative, this phe- 
nomenon is evidently interpreted as the sign of God, sent 
to convince the reluctant apostle that the non-Jewish cen- 
turion was to be accepted. In any case, the receiving of the 
Spirit was not regarded as sufficient evidence that Cornelius 
had no need of baptism in water; quite the reverse. This 
was the best proof of his eligibility. A somewhat similar case 
is that of the conversion of Saul. His spectacular experience 
on the road to Damascus, where he asserted that he had 
met the risen Lord, was not taken as an adequate reason 
why he should not be baptized. Luke indicates that this ex- 
perience was the best of reasons why he was eligible to be 
baptized. 

The twelve in Ephesus raise other troublesome questions. 
For example, Luke calls them “disciples,” his usual term for 
the followers of Jesus; that is, they were, in some fashion, 
within the Church. They had already been baptized, and 
with sufficient water to satisfy the modern immersionist. Yet 
Paul required them to be baptized, or is this rebaptism? The 
modern discussion of baptism and rebaptism focuses our 
attention on the incident and its significance. The baptism 
which Paul administered, like that they had already received, 
was immersion in water so that no difference in form is in- 
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volved. Luke’s narrative seems to emphasize faith in Jesus, 
coming to expression in the act of baptism and verbalized 
in the formula, as the characteristic of the true baptism. 
Since Luke wrote at a time when the surviving followers of 
John the Baptist were making trouble for the church, this 
emphasis would be the more important. 

The conclusion of universality in the practice of baptism 
is equally indicated by what Paul reports. In his writings, 
baptism is only incidentally mentioned. Since he had little 
reason to refer to the practice, the relative frequency of 
mention is the more significant. Without attempting to make 
an exhaustive survey of Paul’s usage, we may refer to two 
churches which Paul founded, in Corinth and in Galatia; 
and two churches which he did not found, in Rome and in 
Colossae, but to which he wrote. In each instance, the apostle 
assumes that everyone has been baptized. 

Paul’s sharp denunciation of the cliques in Corinth (1 
Corinthians 1:10ff) rests upon the fact, admitted by the 
sectaries themselves, that all had been baptized in the name 
of Jesus. Writing to Galatia (Galatians 3:27-28) he assumes 
that all have been “baptized into Christ.” 

The whole point of Paul’s argument in Romans, chapter 
6, is that everyone in the Roman church had been buried 
with Christ in baptism. The assumption that Christians 
everywhere have been baptized, including this church where 
Paul had never been, is powerful evidence for the univer- 
sality of the practice. Equally clear is the assumption of 
Colossians 2:12, written to another church which Paul had 
not planted. In each case, the concern of the apostle is not 
to urge baptism but to insist upon deeper understanding of 
that to which all had submitted. 

Other writings of the New Testament quite casually imply 
the same universality. Unity is linked with the “one baptism” 
in Ephesians 4:5. Writings linked with the name of John 
bear the same impression. In John 3:3-5 birth “of water and 
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of the Spirit” is generally understood as a reference to bap- 
tism and the universal requirement of this rite, spiritually 
understood and empowered, for entrance to the Church. A 
writing directed to the churches of Asia Minor (1 Peter 
3:18-21) says that “baptism now saves you” while Hebrews 
10:19ff refers to those whose bodies have been “washed with 
pure water,” and Titus is reminded of “the washing of re- 
generation and the renewal of the Holy Spirit” (Titus 3:4). 

Our conclusion is that through the entire New Testament, 
the practice of baptism in water is either asserted or assumed. 
No one ever argued about the desirability of the practice. 
This ready and unanimous acceptance of the practice is the 
more remarkable when we observe that the earliest church 
was quite ready to argue, and even divide, over other 
matters. For instance, the question was hotly debated whether 
Gentiles were fit for baptism, unless they first became Jewish 
proselytes (Acts 15:1-29, Galatians 2:2-10); but never 
whether converts, Jewish or Gentile, should be baptized. 
The acceptance of baptism by every group within the church 
is an important phenomenon. The question as to why the 
rite was universally practiced, when we find no specific com- 
mand of Jesus for its beginning, can be answered only ten- 
tatively. In the first place, the church was willing to follow 
the practice of baptism in water because the public ministry 
of our Lord began with an act of baptism, in which (as in 
the teaching of the church regarding its practice) the descent 
of the Spirit was involved. In the second place, the rite of 
baptism was believed to be an act of obedience to the risen 
Lord (Matthew 28:19f). In the third place, the act per- 
formed in baptism (a submerging) portrayed the redemptive 
death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. Paul wrote 
(Romans, chapter 6) that Christians are brought into 
contact with the death of Christ in the act of baptism. In 
the fourth place, baptism was universally practiced because 
certain spiritual and moral results were believed to follow 
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the action of baptism. 

In the New Testament, and stated with special clearness 
by Paul, the sacraments are regarded as “kerygmatic,” that 
is, they preach or proclaim the mighty acts of God for 
human redemption. So Paul said in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper (1 Corinthians 11:26): “‘As often as you eat the 
bread and drink the cup... you proclaim the Lord’s death, 
until he comes.” The material elements, the bread and wine 
representing the Lord’s body and blood as these were broken, 
or poured out, gave expression to what the apostles had 
proclaimed, that is, that Christ had died for man’s redemp- 
tion. As the worshiper received the loaf and the cup, by his 
eating and drinking he portrayed his receiving of what God 
offered, and actually proclaimed again what had been done. 
The saving act (Christ’s self-giving in his death) and the 
believer’s receiving of Christ repeated the preaching of the 
gospel every time the Supper was observed. 

While Paul does not make specific comparison of baptism 
as a proclaiming, it is obvious that the acts performed in 
baptism will bear the same meaning. Writing to Corinth (1 
Corinthians 15:1-4) the apostle condensed the Gospel in 
capsule form as Christ’s death, Christ’s burial, Christ’s 
resurrection. When he wrote to the Romans (Romans 6: 1-11) 
about baptism, he used language which asserted that here 
is the visible portrayal of the gospel. By its form (an immer- 
sion) baptism gave expression to the death of Christ, his 
burial, and his resurrection. But this was more than’ merely 
the portraying again of what happened to Christ. In the 
act which so vividly described what God had done when 
Christ died was repeated the proclamation which the mis- 
sionary of the cross had made when eager listeners had fitst 
heard the incredible news that God’s grace was extended to 
them. At that first proclamation, God’s power had been 
made available; and in the baptismal act which set forth 
the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, that power 
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was again brought to bear. 

This is what some theologians call the “symbolic” aspect 
of baptism. J. Daniel Joyce, in articles in The Chnstian- 
Evangelist for September 22 and 29, 1958, forthrightly states 
the view that baptism and the Lord’s Supper do some- 
thing more than portray the history of Jesus at the close of 
his life. The release of power in the act looks toward what 
is called “sacramental.” Joyce goes further, suggesting that 
the participant in the ceremonies is existentially involved; 
that is, something real happens to him in the act. Certainly 
this is what Paul says about baptism. As the Apostle wrote 
of it (Romans 6:8-11), the believer’s response to the offer 
of redemption as he entered the baptismal waters meant 
that he actually entered into an experience of death, of 
burial, and of rising. The old person actually died and was 
buried; a new person rose to enter upon a life that was new 
not only in ethical ideals but also in the power that animated 
it. Something real happened in the act of baptism, and by 
reason of that act. 

Joyce also points out that the sacraments in the New 
Testament were eschatological, expressing the hope of the 
believer in the ultimate redemptive victory of our Lord in 
his kingdom, and the believer’s share in that victory. So the 
Lord’s Supper “proclaims .. . until he comes,” and baptism, 
in which the act of rising from the symbolic grave is the 
climax, asserts the same hope for the redemption of the 
body and the resurrection of the dead. 

In the Book of Acts at least three outcomes of baptism 
are mentioned. Forgiveness of sins was offered by the apostle, 
Peter, at the very start (Acts 2:38). When Saul, following 
a tremendous religious experience, was sitting in darkness, he 
was admonished by a preacher, “Rise and be baptized, and 
wash away your sins” (Acts 22:16). Whatever else may be 
meant, it is clear that something in the act had something 
to do with the forgiveness of sins. This concept was almost 
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the only one emphasized by Alexander Campbell and the 
great figures of a century and more ago in their movement. 

A second outcome of baptism in Acts was the entering of 
the Church. Three thousand of those who heard Peter’s in- 
vitation at Pentecost and accepted it were baptized and 
entered the Church (Acts 2:41). The twelve at Ephesus, 
whom Paul baptized (Acts 19:1-7), were in the Church 
following the rite in a more significant way than they had 
been previously. Although Luke does not argue the case, 
his narrative with its assumption of the universality of the 
practice of baptism makes it clear that baptism was more 
than a private transaction between an obedient believer 
and his God. Baptism was, ritually speaking, the door into 
the Church. In the days of which Luke wrote, baptism at 
Ephesus meant that Apollos, baptized there (Acts 18:24ff), 
had become a part of the Church wherever he might be and 
wherever Christ’s followers assembled. 

A third outcome of baptism, as Luke mentions it, was 
the granting of the Spirit. Peter promised (Acts 2:38) that 
those baptized in the name of Jesus Christ should receive 
“the gift of the Holy Spirit.” The outward evidence of re- 
ceiving the gift was usually “speaking with tongues,” as in 
Samaria (Acts 8:17) and at Ephesus (Acts 19:6). Luke’s 
narrative makes it clear that there was no fixed pattern in 
this matter. Cornelius, for example (Acts 10:44), received 
the gift before baptism and without the laying on of hands, 
while Saul (Acts 9:17) received the gift by the laying on 
of hands prior to baptism. 

In general, Paul agrees with Luke, but elaborates con- 
siderably on the ideas. He refers to forgiveness of sins in 1 
Corinthians 6:11 when, after reciting a terrible catalogue 
of vice and sin, he says, ““And such were some of you. But 
you were washed, you were consecrated, you were justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our 
God.” Here, not only the verb “washed,” but also the bap- 
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tismal formula “in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
the action of the Spirit (as in 1 Corinthians 12:13) make it 
clear that baptism and forgiveness are linked. 

To Paul, also, baptism was the door into the Church. He 
uses the expression “in Christ” to indicate the almost mysti- 
cal union of the believer with his Lord in a personal sense; 
but he also employs it to refer to the relationship which we 
would call “being in the Church.” So he speaks of those who 
have been “baptized into Christ” (Galatians 3:27); else- 
where he uses the well-known figure of the body and its 
members to describe the Church, adding “‘so it is with Christ” 
(1 Corinthians 12:12) ; that is, in a realistic way he identifies 
Christ with the Church. The normal way to come “into 
Christ”? (that is, into his body, the Church), is by baptism. 
It is safe to say that Paul would scarcely have understood 
the kind of question occasionally heard now: after one is 
“saved,” is it necessary for him to be baptized and “join the 
church”? To the apostle, salvation, being “in Christ,” and 
being “in the Church” were so interrelated that they could 
not be separated. 

Paul also links baptism with the gift of the Spirit, ex- 
tending and transforming the concept which Luke gives 
us by placing emphasis on those gifts which are less spectacu- 
lar but more useful and permanent. Writing to Corinth, 
and rebuking the Corinthians for their quarrels over their 
respective spiritual gifts (1 Corinthians 12:1-13), Paul re- 
minds them that the gifts all came from the same Spirit 
(12:4); and that “by one Spirit we were all baptized into 
one body .. . and made to drink of one Spirit”; that is, their 
gifts followed their baptism. Here, the gifts are the spectacu- 
lar displays, while in Galatians 5:22, the “fruit of the Spirit” 
includes that moral renewal which is climaxed by love. The 
theme is expanded and elaborated on in a number of pas- 
sages. One of the most familiar is Romans 6:5-11, where 
the Apostle refers to the outcome of baptism as not only the 
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death of the sinful body but also a new life to be lived to 
God. This is plainly a reference to the imparting of the 
Spirit by which the Christian lives. The concept is closely 
akin to John 3:3-5, where baptism ‘“‘of water and of the 
Spirit” constitutes a new birth and the entry on a new life 
“born of the Spirit.” 

Some of Paul’s most eloquent statements referring to the 
new life “in Christ” stand in passages where baptism, while 
not mentioned, is clearly in the context. One of these is 
Colossians 3:1-14. In an obvious reference to baptism, con- 
ceived (as in Romans 6:1-11) as a death, a burial, and a 
rising, Paul says, “You died, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God.” His admonitions may have given rise to the baptismal 
customs of a later time when the convert would approach the 
stream where baptism was to be performed. There he would 
lay aside his old, worn, soiled garments, and would descend 
into the stream, where he would be solemnly buried. Then he 
would continue across the stream where, on the further side, 
he would don new and clean garments, and would join the 
group of Christians awaiting him—a real joining of the 
Church by baptism. In the passage before us, the Apostle’s 
words laid upon the consciences of his readers the ethical 
obligations of what had happened in the act of baptism. 
“Put to death,” he says (3:5), the sinful lusts of the 
flesh. Just as you laid off the old garments, “put away” 
(3:8-11) the sins of the spirit, including foul talk, lying, 
and unbrotherliness. Just as you assumed new raiment upon 
rising from the waters, “put on” (3:12-14) the graces and 
virtues of the Christian—patience, forgiveness, and the rest, 
climaxed with love. 

Even more vivid is the figure of the complete immersion, 
as portraying the death of evil and the dedication of all one’s 
powers to the serving of Christ. Principal William Robinson 
has expressed the ideas admirably. Referring to Paul’s treat- 
ment of baptism in Romans 6:1-11, Robinson says: 
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We come now to the ancient and impressive symbolism 
of the rite—that of immersion of the whole body in water. 
Water itself is symbolic of purification, but in this case it 
was not the purification of the filth (dirt) which might 
attach to the body, as in the case of an ordinary bath, 
but “the answer of a good conscience toward God” (1 
Peter 3:21). It was moral cleansing—the end of one kind 
of moral life and the beginning of another, lived in the 
power of God through the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It 
was such a new kind of moral life that it could be lived 
only by supernatural power. It was the whole body which 
was immersed. Think of the implications of that: The 
lower limbs and the feet could never again be engaged 
on errands of hurt to any human creature, on running to 
and fro with intent to do mischief; the sexual organs could 
never again be devoted to lustful and harmful purposes, 
in fornication and adultery—they also had been baptized; 
the hands could never again minister hurt to any of God’s 
creatures; the mouth could never again lend itself to false 
speech, whether lascivious, covetous, or malicious; the 
eyes could never again look upon evil with pleasure; the 
ears could never again listen to slander and false evidence 
and take pleasure in it; and the brain could never again 
devise schemes of craftiness and terror. It was total im- 
mersion and it meant total surrender to the will of God 
and the way of Christ, the resisting of every temptation 
to fall to a lower standard in ways of life, whatever the 
respectable standards of our environment might be. Chris- 
tians were a different race of people with entirely different 
standards of life, and they were in possession of a new 
power which would enable them to manifest their new 
standards and to work as a leaven in the world, trans- 
forming it. Such was the meaning of their Baptism and 
the Faith into which it admitted them.* 


1From The Sacraments and Life, by William Robinson, p. 9. 
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In the New Testament the outcome of baptism was a 
reality, the dying to the old and the living of a new life by 
the power of the Spirit of God. It is easy to grasp what 
Joyce means when he says, “What happened to Christ hap- 
pens to the participant in baptism, by the work of the 
Spirit.” The new life had many qualities, the chief of which 
was love, and the manifestation of love in the life of an indi- 
vidual is koinonia or fellowship in the life of the Church. 
There is a close connection between the individual’s new life 
in Christ and unity in the Church which is Christ’s body. 

In the New Testament Church, the outcome in fact was 
not equal to the gift conferred at baptism. Sadly and with 
repentance we must confess that we share in the same defect. 
Christians then, and now, must be urged to make real the 
kind of life into which they are introduced by baptism. It 
has been pointed out that this is one of the great paradoxes. 
If Christians actually have died, have put off the old, have 
entered new life empowered by the Spirit, they must now 
become what they really are. That is the basic theme of much 
that the New Testament says about baptism. The same obli- 
gation weighs heavily upon us. 

It was believed because it had been experienced that one 
result of baptism was a life so different in ethical character 
and so filled with new power that it could rightly be de- 
scribed as a new birth (John 3:3-5). It came about, not 
simply by a set of new resolutions to live in a different way, 
but as the result of something that occurred in the act of 
baptism. To later commentators it was compared to the 
creative action of the Spirit of God, moving, so to speak, 
on the face of the baptismal waters (cf. Genesis 1:2). 

In a similar way results equally radical in the corporate 
life of the church were believed to follow as the result of 
baptism. If the fruit of the Spirit in the individual came to 
its climax in love (Galatians 5:22; Colossians 3:14), so 
fellowship was the climactic expression of that love in the 
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relations of individuals within the church. Unity was a re- 
sult of baptism, not simply as a resolve to live with others 
on better terms, but as something brought about by the 
Spirit and empowered by the Spirit. This is so clearly evi- 
denced in the New Testament that baptism may rightly be 
characterized as the sacrament of unity in the earliest Church. 

The basic passage is 1 Corinthians 12:13: “For by one 
Spirit we were all baptized into one body . . . and all were 
made to drink of one Spirit.” There are three especially 
significant statements in this verse. The first is the assertion 
that it is the action of the Spirit of God which makes bap- 
tism effective in unity. This was not meant either to deny 
or to disparage the use of water in baptism but to emphasize 
the part which man cannot play, either by submitting to bap- 
tism or by administering the rite. 

The second is reference to the one body. The meaning is 
that those baptized have been brought into a single body. 
Baptism not only brings the individual into a personal rela- 
tion to Christ, as highly individualistic Protestantism has 
insisted; it also brings the baptized person into a corporate 
relation to other Christians. Beyond this obvious meaning, 
the expression “baptized into one body” may well be pur- 
posive. The words would then affirm that baptism is for the 
purpose of making one body of those baptized; the purpose 
and the result of true baptism is the unity of the body. The 
body here referred to is that of Christ, the body whose 
members are the topic of 1 Corinthians 12:14-26. The indi- 
viduals by baptism have become the members that belong 
to Christ’s body. At this point (vs. 12) Paul does not think 
of the body as an institutional church; rather, he thinks of 
Christ and the Church as the same (as in 1 Corinthians 
12:12). Hence, to Paul, there is no distinction between be- 
ing baptized into Christ (as in Galatians 3:27) and being 
baptized into the Church. 

The third significant point is that those baptized are 
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“made to drink of one Spirit.” In the act of baptism, the 
Corinthians are given certain endowments and gifts, of 
which they are proud and jealous, and which contribute to 
their divisions. Paul reminds them that these gifts come 
from the same Spirit whose action in baptism made them 
members of the one body. 

In summary, then, Paul says 1) baptism, if genuine, is 
accomplished by the action of the Spirit; 2) the result of 
such baptism is the forming of one body, which is Christ’s; 
3) the gifts given in baptism are from the same Spirit. In 
Corinth, then, quarrels and jealousies must be given up. To 
continue in them is to belie the meaning of baptism for the 
life of the Church. 

The meaning of baptism for the unity of the congregation 
is emphasized on a somewhat different basis. Paul denounces 
the cries of party loyalty and divided allegiance (1 Corin- 
thians 1:10-13) with the horrified question, “Were you 
baptized in the name of Paul?” To follow baptism that used 
the one formula “in the name of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 
19:5), and was based on faith in the one Lord, by dividing 
into parties, could mean only that to the Corinthians either 
Christ was divided or Paul was crucified for them (1 Corin- 
thians 1:13). Their divisions in fact made their baptism 
meaningless. The Apostle’s words stand as a rebuke to the 
denominational separations of the modern world. 

If the experience of baptism forbade divisions within the 
congregation at Corinth, the meaning of the rite equally 
made impossible divisions between and among congregations. 
In his letter to the Galatians (3:27f) Paul refers to baptism 
“into Christ,” indicating both the personal experience that 
brings the individual into a new relation to Christ, and the 
corporate experience that brings him into the body of Christ, 
the Church. The result is the breaking down of the artificial 
barriers that separate men into groups. The religious-racial- 
national barrier (Jew-Greek) is gone, as is the social-eco- 
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nomic (slave-free), and the cultural (barbarian-Scythian in 
Colossians 3:11). Modern denominationalism makes it dif- 
ficult to believe that baptism, if it is genuine, does not make 
one primarily an Anglican, a Baptist, a Disciple, or a Meth- 
odist, but—first of all and most important—a Christian in 
the one Church. Nor does the baptism which brings him 
into Christ and into his body transcend the narrow human 
limitations which make him first of all British, or American, 
or German. In the act of baptism he comes to understand 
that “Christ is all” (Colossians 3:11); and to Paul, this 
must have meant that “his body, the Church,” is all (1 
Corinthians 12:12). 

The relation of baptism to unity is one of the keys to 
understanding two of the incidents of baptism related by 
Luke, in the Book of Acts. The descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon those assembled with Cornelius (Acts 10:44-48) con- 
vinced Peter that they were beyond doubt eligible to receive 
baptism in water. The purpose for which they were baptized 
was not to make them acceptable to God, nor (since they 
were acceptable to God) that their sins might be forgiven. 
Baptism was for the purpose of bringing them into the in- 
stitution known as the church as members and of bringing 
them into the one body of Christ, which the Church is. By 
the act of baptism these non-Jews were united with the 
Jews already in the Church and with other Gentiles. The 
uniting of men with each other was as important as uniting 
each individual man to God through faith in Christ. Bap- 
tism was the means of transcending the racial barrier within 
the church. 

Paul’s baptism of the twelve at Ephesus (Acts 19:1-7) 
looks in the same direction. There were many followers of 
John the Baptist in and near Ephesus by the end of the first 
century, and most of them resolutely remained aloof from 
the church. There can be little doubt that Luke records 
the incident of the baptism of these for the purpose of show- 
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ing that their uniting with all the followers of Christ met 
with the approval of God, as seen in the coming of the Holy 
Spirit upon them. Here, baptism is the means of transcend- 
ing religious differences, by bringing all into the one body. 

It is in the light of this outlook that we must understand 
the “one baptism” as part of the sevenfold characteristic and 
bond of unity (Ephesians 4:4-6). The oneness of this bap- 
tism did not consist in its external form, for although it is 
scarcely disputed that immersion in water was practiced, 
Acts 19:1-7 makes it plain that something more than this 
was needed. Neither did the oneness consist in administra- 
tion within some denominational framework, whether creedal, 
clerical, or organizational; these had not yet come into exist- 
ence. ‘The oneness of the “one baptism” rather is to be seen 
in its connection with all the other elements. It is accom- 
plished by the one Spirit, and brings all into the one body 
(1 Corinthians 12:13), of which the one Lord is head. It 
follows profession of the one faith that Jesus is Lord, and 
it brings those baptized to realization that the one God is 
Father of all. 

The question whether absence of some or all these ele- 
ments disqualifies a ceremony as the “‘one baptism” is urgent 
for our time. One distinction between baptism as adminis- 
tered in the church of the New Testament and baptism ad- 
ministered now is that baptism is now administered in 
separateness and more or less consciously for the purpose of 
maintaining that separateness. We may well ask ourselves 
whether the affirmations in ecumenical discussions concern- 
ing the one baptism are mere pious sentimentality. Are the 
diverse administrations of baptism, often (perhaps usually) 
with no recognition of any relation of the rite to the unity 
of the one church, in reality the one baptism? 

It is evident that, in the New Testament, the action of 
baptism was not separated from what it was intended to 
convey. Flemington has well said, 
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In all these N. T. passages, Christian baptism is a rite 
with a meaning. The outward act of water-baptism recalls, 
and as it were re-presents, that act of God done once for 
all for man’s salvation in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Baptism thus implements that act for each 
successive believer. It has an outward and an inward 
aspect which may be separated in thought. The evidence 
of the New Testament, however, shows that such separa- 
tion was far less obvious and natural for the early Chris- 
tians than for us. It cannot be without significance that 
there is no passage in the N. T. which makes any ultimate 
separation between the outward rite of baptism and the 
spiritual reality which the rite embodied. Both the act 
and the meaning of the act mattered—the two formed for 
the first Christians an indivisible unity.” 


This “indivisible unity” touched the life of the individual, 
where the total immersion and the putting off followed by 
putting on signified an ethical and spiritual change. It also 
touched the corporate life of the church, where baptism 
signified the forming of a new and united body. 

But when the outcome in fact did not correspond to the 
meaning, what was the appropriate next step? When the 
Romans (for example) lived as if they had not really entered 
a new life after baptism, or when the Corinthians (as in 1 
Corinthians, chapter 12) acted within the church as if they 
were separated individuals instead of one body, what should 
be done? 

The Apostle neither demanded repetition of the rite for 
those to whom*it seemed to mean little nor did he assume 
that baptism is meaningless and powerless, hence to be given 
up. Instead, he called on his readers to remember that bap- 
tism had actually been administered, and that the Spirit of 


®The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, by W. F. Flemington, p. 111. Copy- 
right 1949 by The Macmillan Company. 
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God had been active in the rite. He called them to a deeper — 
understanding of what baptism had really meant, no matter 
how little they might have perceived at the time. He called 
them to turn with penitence to God for forgiveness and 
renewal, so that their lives might exemplify their new alle- 
giance to the One to whom they had yielded themselves; 
and that the oneness of the one body might be made real 
and visible. 
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